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for the Contines 
andother Coun’ 


Gio Tanna 2 MINERALOG Y.— 
LECTURES 


G.8. will commence a COURSE of 
Me eA AVERALOGY. with a view to facilitate the 
uly oh sei et the ne of fiinecal a — —y~ + in the 
ve collection 
d will 4 on lu EDNESDAY MOI MORNING, the 
a of October, ant wiline elec. They will be continued on “each 

we sw tained at the Sec: 

Further particulars mey we W. JELF, ate See 
” King’s College, London, Oct. 9, Tue 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
U FACUUSDA of ARTS and LAWS. —"The Session will com- 


Y NEXT, the 17th instan 
ESD TRODUCTORY LECTU 
ne 


MAS T KEY, A. 
_ eS of the vik, of Arts and Laws. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 11, 1848. 
IVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
C’ a. Dg gt —The = mage for the Depart: 
yy 


ment ENCE oe UESDAY. Irth of October. 
This - amine of the following Classes :— 
MATHEMATICS— 


PHI Lost HY — P. Sot 
RAL PHY—Pro 
eM an eT Prof. G 0 

PRACTIC. (EMISTRY— ~Prof. Founss, 

CIVIL ENGINE RING—Prof. Hari L vV.M. 

MEC CHANICAL iinson ae OF UNGINEERING— Prof 


Eaton 
ERY. Prof, Ben: Woodcro 
icuitEcr CTURE and HP ONSTRUCTION — Prof. D 








at 3 o'clock pre- 
thE, by Professor 











‘otter, A.M. 





ot 


ld. 


————_ venience of S ribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly a stitched in a wrap 
Yor the coven a less than Three Months, and in advance, arereceived by M.Baupry, 3, Quai M ¥ 
not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other ba the postage in addition. 


| EADER, AMANUENSIS, or TRANSLATOR. 
aM & ADY, who epceks, reads and’ writes, with equal fluency 
rman, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, wishes for 
EMPLOYMENT a Guring the spgresshing winter.—Address, M. M., 
care of Messrs. Dulau, Foreign Booksellers. 


‘O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS— 

WANTED, in a Bookseller’s Retablishmens : in the country, 

AN ASSISTANT, also acquainted with the Stationery Business. 

One who has been accustomed to a Circulating Library would be 

referred.— Letters, contaiuins, references, and stating salary re- 

uired, to be addressed to G. B. R., care of Messrs. Grosvenor & Co, 
ornhill, London. 





r, and forwarded with the M: 31 i 
aquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, te Wellington-street North, Strand,London. For France 





for the Stamped Edition 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

M. Jullien has the honour to announce that his ANNUAL 

= of CONCERTS will commence on Friday, November 


3 all particulars will be duly announced. 


N R. CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Professor of 
the PIANOFORTE, MUSICAL THEORY, and COMPOSI- 

TION (Organist of Trinity Church, Bishop’s- read, renee 

begs to announce that he has now permanently K 

Town. r. C. E. Stephens devotes part of Tuesday and Friday to 

me, “reception of pa at his own residence, 3, Stanley-place, 








‘NO LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 

TUTIONS.—A PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy to 
enter into arran; emens wan any Institution in town or country to 
deliver LECTU MUSIC, with vocal and instrumental 
Sandeen-beenent (pre-paid) ‘toL. H., 12, George-street, Hano- 
ver-square, 


lO MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS— 
A GENTLEMAN, who has lectured at the principal London 

Enstitations, Fi repared to enter inte negotiations for the DE: 

LIVERY o CTURES either in London or the provinces.— 
Address, th, to J. N.. 6, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MINIATURES, 234, Reqgposioest. A t improvement 
upon Daguervestyee Portraits. Phere & y special appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
The Nobility and Public are respectfully invited to inspect Mr. 
a KN’S COLLECTION of PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIA- 
TU RES, Copies of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
234, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 











GEOLOGY—Prof. Ramsay, F.G.S. 
WING—Teacher, Mr. G. B. ‘Moo 
.— and further p 


office of the 


htai 


ut may be d at the 
THOS. + {alt KEY, A.M., Dean of the Faculty 


Arts an 
CHAS. C. MATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Valea gr London, 





R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Manual, 214.—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 68. 6d.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 
and Princes, Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, 188.—Coins of the RKo- 
mans relating to Britain, 10s, 6d.—Archwological Index, many 
plates, 153. 
Ryx The Numismatic Chronicle, published quarterly, peice 3a. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





NSTITUTE of MEDICINE, ARTS, and 
GENERAL SCIENCE. — Established Janaary 1, 1847. _ 
ed to 37, Arundel-street, and 189, Strand. Entrance from 


Teachers. 

Mezpicrve—John C. Cooke, M.D., and Malcolm W. Hilles. 
Amaze Genera Screxce—Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon ; 
sees aie, = and Herman C. Mix, Ph.D. 

m GENER? m. will be commenced a Course of 
wore = GE ERAL “SCIENCE and LITERATURE, 


—The Classes for 


pectuses, &c. apy ly between 12 and 
4,or between 7 and 9 p.m. if by letter, to Dr. C my 


EOL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become 

uainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
} = ich can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fift 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which —— by weed the recent 
ween See logy, contains 200 5 ip Cabi inet 
MINERALS on which ase the components of rocks, or occasionally 
in them Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 

Zeolite, ae ee Asbestus, Fels spar. Mica, Taic, Tour- 
a. Soe, © Selenite, ‘yta, Strontia, Salt, 

Bipter tumbage, ‘Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 


Seen itver, — lating, &c 
Kec a. 5 Lica-slate Garde. Porphyry, 


es, B; Lavas, 
OSSILS ion the "Llandetio, \ Wenlock, = Devonian, 
ealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, Loudon 


“ea tc Cg Fora ne ee INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the gtady of GEOLOGY, and 


Arts, ill 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, 7 <_eunnen. ad 


aie ESSAYS.—The Committee of the CITY 
? of LONDON Ly 8 4 SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TON h announce that T IZES, of 10l. and 5, re- 
ll be awarded to the thors of the best E nm 
d A .~ Literary and Belentifie In- 
upport of Society, and the best 

Gilbart, Esq., 
r. Southwood Smith, have kindly con: 
ae ‘djudicators, The conditions’ may be known on 
tlt ion in ibrary of the Institution, No. 165, Aldersgate- 
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SPANISH —in Murray's ‘: “Hand- Book for Spain,’ 
Pais of ‘the ign i Ng ‘din 
Bocksoliee, ton Wen p LANGUAGE: Address, Mr. 
( Ei R MA ome nm and PRIVATE PupPiLs 
London Wall, Cit: Bt d 
m Mer Auk Tene or Stu ents wenger re ‘at their own residences, 
“The su HN, Author of ‘German in One Volume.’ 
s of the 
lency of his system ; an investi ation of the 
Dy "One Vola my isfy 3 i= OL t its title is not undeserved—' German 
— Westrenuously recommend it."—Lady’s Newspaper. 
Wy con oe ees peng. ne’ ee gy to entertaten ee nore 
HbesULre, * PNE UMATIC, and aBiiAs ic aL TELE: 


MADAME DE B is recommended as a 

Lend RT VED at 85, Newman: Oxford-street, or at 13, 

_ ey wthe an, author as a teacher of the language is a 
(GENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY.— 
of whic by appli- 





§ Gray's 


XUM 


RESDEN ART-UNION.—Mr. Franz Tuimm, 
German Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street, has been appointed 
Directing Member for the Dresden Art- Union in England. Sub- 
scriptions are received by him. Specimens of the engraved Pre- 
miums—real works of Art— —may" “be viewed, and further particulars 
Eeenecting the ‘Kunst Verein,’ may be obtained at his Esta- 
ishment. 
Seheeriptens an | Berliner and Diisseldorfer Kunstverein 
are equally received. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P. 


MESSRS. PAUL & DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
& Co., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 
PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY, 

Beg to state that, with the sanction of the Family of his late 
Lordship, and under the patronage of the Worshipful the Mayor 
and Corporation of King’s Lynn, they are now preparing for pub- 
sentsen an Engraving of the above Nobleman, from the Picture 


painte 
y 8 ig? LANE, ay 7 
For the Town Hall Of Ki mn, being the only Picture for 
ich a hip ever sat. 
- in Mezzotinto 
By SAMUELS REYNOLDS, Esq. 


rh 
rtists’ Proofs .. a eo a 
Proofs betse sataes ee o 8 
Proofs ee eo 4 2 


rints 1 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers, Paul & Peminie 
Colnaghi, Publishers to Her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall E 


CURIOSITIES FROM STOWE—Several 

azed Cases of Birds, two Collections of Minerals, Shells, 
&c. in Cabinets and Cases, and various objects of Fine Ams A for 
_— Sale. — THOMAS WALESBY, Bridge-street, North- 
amp’ 





need 








THE SALE AT STOWE, 


RICED CATALOGUE of the WORKS of 
ART, VIRTU, &c., recently sold at the Duke of BUCKING- 
HAM’S magnificent Family “woe ith Descriptive Notes, including 
the > of the Purchase’ 
By HH, H, R. FORSTER, ¢ of the Morning Post Newspaper. 
Subscribers’ names received by onek Publisher, D. Bogue, 86, 


‘lee t. 
*x* Although the piler of this Catal has been favoured 
with numerous communications from the Nobility and Gentry 
who have enriched their collections from the contents of Stowe; 
in some few instances he has found it difficult to ascertain the 
names of partion purchasing through the medium of agents and 
others. To render ee volume complete, and increase its value 
as an historical reco the compiler would feel obliged by the 
communication to fo his bublisher of the names of those collectors 
for whom any lot may have been purchased by agents. 


hh LE RN PROPERTY —NO PRE- 

11U M.— high iy, repos ctable COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 

and JOBBING PRENTI BUSINESS annexed, to be disposed 

of, with the Lease of first-rate Premises, in one of the most thrivin; 

Towns in the County. Any Literary Gentleman or practica’ 

Printer wishing to embark in Business with a small Capital, will, 

en cavetenen, find this an_excellent ppctnaee, 8 as = 
Plant onl, y be taken at valuation, and m 








| 





gr 
1 USIC._—To the Nobility, Gentry, ey 
LINDLEY, Organies of St. “Botolph’ 's, Aldersgate-street, 
formant a nist to the Rev. Thomas Mortimer's Episcopal Cha) 
Gray’s 


-lane, having completed the musical studies of seve! 


of her Pupils wishes to occupy that vacant portion of her time in 
iving LESSONS on either the ORGAN, Pianoforte, Thorough- 
88, OF Sines ng. Schools attended. Address, pre-paid, The Grove, 
Stratford, —Just published, the following new Music :—~— 





Come, itener, ¢ come; In the Morn of Hope and viladners 5 Fare- 
well, farewell, through weal and woe ; The Blue Harebell. 
Sold by W. Prowse, 48, Cheapside. 

SI NGING SCHOOL, Apotionicon Rooms. 
Direcror—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

CLASS No. 78, for LADIES, to commence on MONDAY Even" 

ing, October 1sth, at half-past 6 o’cloek. 

CLASS No. 79, for Seng commenced on TUESDAY 
Evening, October at half-past 8 <x. New Members 
will be ~~ ‘antil I'retaay, October 20t 

CLASS No. for GENTLEMEN, rontee ~~ 9 FRIDAY 
Evening, Ouober 13th, at a quarter-past 7 o’cloc 

Terms—Twelve palling: for a Course of Sixty val or Two 

Payments of 78. 6d. e: 


Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lan . = 


M ARSHALL'S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road, Hyde-park. 

A Two Guinea Subscription to the above Library entitles the 
Subscriber to the perusal of every New Work in succession. The 
Three, Four, or Five Guinea Family or Country Subscription 
allows of from 16 to 24 volumes at one time, half the number to 
consist of the Works of the day. ling Societies or Book Clubs 
arranged with according to the supply required. 

V ALUABLE BOOKS, at remarkably low prices. 

—J. DOWDING, Bookseller, Newgate-street, has just pub- 
lished a NEW PART of his GENERAL CATALOGUE, which 
will be forwarded to order on the receipt of a single postage stamp. 
This, together with the three preceding parts for the present year, 
comprising a most extensive and valuable collection of the best 
Standard Works, with the lowest possible prices affixed, may be 
had on forwarding a single postage stamp for each. 


ILLUSTRATED EMIGRANT s _— 


No Mick price 2d., No. 
THE EMIGRANT PARMER, 


No. I. contains, the Plan 1. Elevation of a Coton1aL Log 
House, and other subjects illustrative of Colonial Life. Price 2d. 
er ay any Bookseller or - ee 
ce, 1, Crane-court, Fleet-stree 


{ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XIX. 
test day for ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS: i yA will te WEDN SDAY, the 18th instant. 
WP kes Boutiten, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row ; Edinburgh, 
», Kennedy. 


TTHE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Seventh and last Edition, complete in 21 vols. quarto. 
gentiy half- sound. new in ats for ar and 4 half published 
n boards at 381) ANOTHER CO t new half-russia 
binding, ‘36 panne and a viele ANOTHE COPY, with the 
Plates bound separately in 3 vols., forming 24 vols. 27 guineas and 
ahalf. For sale at J. Dowding’s, Bookseller, Newgate-street. 


HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand.—This Institution 
has been ag with a view e throw open to <lasees which have 
hitherto been d from t thos d phy- 
sical comforts — facilities for ‘moval and intellectual education, 
refined social intercourse, and rational recreation which are the 
most attractive characteristics oft modern civilization ; but which, 
in the absence of i wealt numbers alone can 
thus enjoy the advantages of being able 
to make themselves more efficient and valuable in their respective 
commpetions, while at the same time their hours of relaxation 
assume a double value, from the opportunities afforded of spend- 
"ithe in a manner at once improving and delightful. 
he various Seventmente of the institution are now in full 
it rooms (where the members 
may obtain dinner ae refreshments at prices calculated merely 
to cover expenses, and free of gratuities to waiters), reading, news, 
na ny smoking rooms, are open from Kight in the morning 
ill nig! 
Crasses are established fur the study and practice of oy 
chemistry, vocal music, elocution, mathematics, historic and dra- 
matic literature, discussion, fencing, dancing, &c. Weekly reunions 
are held every Tuesday evening in the drawing-room, for conver- 
sation, music, and other entertainments, to which the members 
are free, and every facility i is epeesed for “such other studies and 









































as 

Lectures.—The most eminent professors in the various branches 
of science, literature, and art, continue to deliver lectures every 
Thursday during the session, which commenced o Thursday, 





reasons ns will be h be Saem, Sor the ag occupier retiring. 
Mr. Page, Valuer and A 8, 


'O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 


—Apply to 








Others.—Mr. PAGE is instructed to sell a lucrative old- 
qeebiinned BOOKSELLING, STATIONERY, ond PRINTING 
puain NESS, desirably situated in ost table neighbour- 


few miles from fhe City. The returns are excellent, the 
Stock ‘of the most saleabl and a 
most favourable investunent, as a net income of from 300%. to 4001. 
per annum has 0 for a series of years realized. About 1,00v/, 
prs. Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras- 

















. 1845, and will terminate on » Tharedeg, April 26, 1849. 
The members have free admission to the lecture: 3, detailed pro= 
grammes of which may be had on suviication at the institution. 

The Assemuutes take place on the first Monday of each month 
till May inclusive, and the Concerts will be resumed at intervals. 

Sunscriptions,— Gentlemen residing or having a place of business 
within seven miles of the General Post Offi wo Guineas yearly; 
Gentlemen not within the above district, “One Guinea yearly ; 
Ladies’ Subscri: tion, Half-a-Guinea yearly. e Subscriptions 
are also payable ouay or quarterly,at the option of members. 

ENTRANCE FEE. 

Ladies and. Gentlemen, desirous of becoming members m 
obtain forms of application, and all other iniermenien of "the 
Secretary. P. BERLYN, Secretary. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


, | ‘HE following Address has been presented to 
Ropert Vernon, Esq., by the pm who have been em- 
Tow t at his house, in Pall M ies and En 
ne from the VERNON GALL RY, for the purpose of pub: ca 
in the Art-Journal :— 
“To Ropert Yuen, B 
“ Sir —We, the undersignec Artists, heaving been for several 
months in copying and engraving. for for the purpose of 
publication in the Art-Journal, many of the admirable Pictures 
you r gcastocnd your part he which are now, by an act 
r part, become roperty of the 
ion, heer pened na al before leaving your - ence, to 
kind acco ion 
escribed. 
“We ardently hope that the unparalleled generosity displayed 
by you in p g your of Pictures to the country 
other t} to follow your e onpannie, whereby 
onal rao may be fostered and advanced until it shall become 
ruished honour to be classed among its Professors,—British 
he admiration and envy of the world,—and your name 
1 and esteemed as the foundation-stone of = structure. 
ith the most earnest wishes for the speedy and permanent 
restoration of your health, we subscribe ourselves, 


“ Your obli humble servants, 
“Joun WrYKEHAM ARCHER. L1zA SHARPE. 
J. ©, Bentiey. ge ANN SHARPE 
4. STOC' 
Cuas. W. vpmanrn. 
Rost. WALuIs. 
Joun Covsen. Jas. T. WILLMORE, 
$ya5, me. = 7 WuaitFieLp. 
mu. 8, R. Fisk. . WILKINSON. 
Ricnp. WoopMan. 
Cuas. H. Woopman. 
Hewry Georce Hive. 
J .Fusse.., 











H. 8, Becx wits. 
Esenezer CHALLIS, 
AMES CARTER, 


‘Wa. Henry More. 

T. A. Prior. 

Rosert Starnes. 

W. Prior Smita. 
* Oct. 6, 1848, 


To this Address Mr. Vernon teanamiited the he itiowing eny,: - 

_ caweann. =) have yy with qua ‘enmaee the Address 
you have pre: the occasion of the removal of the 

* Vernon Collection of Pictures” from my house to the rooms pre- 
pared for them at the bar aspen oem y. 

“ It is very be assured by you that the accom- 
modation my house has aff forded has enabled you to carry on 
your sev veral wit and facility. 

“Tam Saeed lad that an opportunity has already 
afforded me of inspecting th the L-. a —~ tayo — trom 
the Engravings now finished ney on pear to me to be most beau- 
— executed, and I trust that en published 1 in the Art. oy et 

oes will be appreciated by the public, and by their diffusion at so 
moderate a cost, improve and increase the taste forthe productions 
of our native artists. 

“T have already expressed to the proper authorities my anxious 
hope that every accommodation may be afforded you at Fat Na- 
tional Gallery consistent with the public convenience, and I have 
now only to wish you happiness and prosperity in your various 
undertakings. 


“T am, Gentlemen, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Ronert VERNON.” 
“To Messrs. Ancurs, ENTLEY, Situ, and others 
who signed the Address. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 177: 


Pre: sident, 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice-Presidents, 
Lord Kenyon. Bigs Hea. Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell i, fis M.P. F.RS. 

n Pepys, Esq. “| d Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata wrntiNG of GOVERNORS held in Genven-civesh, on 

the “ day of October, 1848, the cases of 30 Petitioners 
ered, of which 26 were ‘approved. 3 rejected, and 1 


quiry. 
eeting held on the 2nd of August, NINETEEN 








Since the Mt 
DEBTORS, of whom 14 had Wives and 33 Children, have been 
harged "from the Prisons of England and Wales ; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 165/. 4s. 7d.; and the following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
hn Jones, Esq. a * : ° 
Wate Gambier, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks & Co. 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Gabel” Estes ‘che 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick- conn. Temple; also by the following 
ers :—Messrs. Cocks, C 
Veres ; —- d by the =e 
may be seen w ni 
Charity, “end where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


HAT ARE YOUR ENTTIALS or ARMS? 
—Fifty superb WAFERS, sti 

of initials, (from one to — letters), “y > aay post-free, for 

m-laid a diaieee sive Envelopes, 

ie 








seven stamps, or 7s. 6d. pe 
with any express initials, ee hy ‘wer 100 ; a first- 
for 10s, 6d. ; utiful W. r 100; the most 
splendid collection of <—— of Stamped Note Paper, Envelopes, 
ers in Europe. mped Adhesive Commercial Envelopes, 
98. per 1,000.—H. DOLBY, i leraldic Stationer and Saararer, 56, 
Regent’s-Quadrant, three doors from the County Fire-office. 
MUPrEs SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury- square. 
ant! best and newest ¥ Yous 3 every Literat 
be had without delay. 1 td the above 
Library, BINGLE''S SUBSORIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER 
M. Family and Country Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five, 
or Ten Guineas per Annum, according to t the number of Volumes 
uired. NEA Country Subscription allows of 
TWELVE VOLUMES at one time, from the Works of the best 
Authors, or from the latest liste of the leading Publishers. A Post- 
office order, payable to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, will 
secure an immediate supply. 


MESSRS. DULAC & — 37, Soho-square, 


Grimm (Ji seb), ¢ Geschichte de der ‘deutschen Sprache. 
*"Rerghaus (H), Physikalischer Atlas, 2 vols, foli 
si e 2 
cine Map ir ra — 
el (C.), Kasehnir und das Reich der Siek. 


4 aa , 4 eg 
Messrs. au & ag to invite the attention of the Nobility 
and puapene of of oa iterature to their large and increasin 
tock of German Books in every de ment. A CATALOGU 
of GENERAL 1 LITERATU and SCHOOL BOOKS may be 
had Gratis on application. 
Dulau & Co., Lporters of French, German, and Italian Books, 
37, Soho-square, 











READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now Reapy—Delivered Gratis, 
WwW P 


N 
A FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works | 

pa | the New Books—ené the right of Members to papenene any 
‘k desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one- 
half the published price. 

Delivered Gratis, and sent free to order, enclosing two 
stamps, addre: to Mr. BULL, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-squa: 

Also, BULL'S | NEW CATALOGUE OF MODERN BOOKS 
at half-price, consisting of Popular Works withdrawn from the 
Library, sent to orders enclosing two stamps. 





LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, ae ll Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


Sales bp Auction. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION. 


N his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery- —_ 
on TUESDAY, October 24and three following days, by order o 
the Trustees, ‘the valuable and extensive Stock of THOMAS 
DEWHURST, late of the Strand, Bookseller, including Finden’s 
Tableaux, folio, plates, cloth, 650 copies— Portraits of the Children 
of the Nobility, folio, plates. cloth, 500 copies—Historic Gallery of 
Portraits and Saintings, 4 vols. Svo. plates, 430 copies—Book of the 
Poets, 8vo. morocco and cloth, 130 copies—illustrated Parlour Mis- 
cellany, 8vo. cloth, 1,800 co; ies— Bingley’s Natural History, 12mo. 
pons ue te jies—Fleetw gy | eanage poe 96 
copies—Muskau’s Egypt, by Lloy vols. post 8yvo. copies— 
Hugh Talbot, by Daunt, ,, Boe cloth, 450 copies—Memoirs of an 
Umbrella, 4to. 1.200 copies—The Priest Hunter, royal 12mo. cloth, 
360 copies— Music for the Million, 8vo. cloth, 420 copies—Daly’s 
Series of the Poets and Classics, 32mo0. morocco extra, upwards of 
1,400 volumes — Scripture Lilustrations, 4to. plates, cloth, 160 
copies—Hermit in London and the Country, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
200 copies—The Child’s Own Bible, imperial Svo. cloth, 380 copies 
—Peter Parley’s Tales about Ireland and China, square cloth, 450 
copies, &c, &c. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 
M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, in 
the month of November next, the entire Stock, Copy rights, 
1 and Po Plates, Woodeuts, and Zine Piates, of Mr. 
WiLttaM SM Amongst others are Froissart and Mon- 
relet’s Chronicles—Cabinet, edition of Lodge's Portraits, 8 vols. 
— 8vo.—Loudon’s ies’ Flower Garden of Annuals, British 
Wild Flowers, Ornamental Bulbous Plants, and the Ladies’ Com- 
panion—Westwood’s British Butterflies and Moths—Burnet’s His- 
tory of the Reformation and his own Time—Cook’s Voyages— 
Poetical and Elementary Works, &c. &c. 
Printed Particulars are preparing. 


LAW LIBRARY. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
arly in November, the valuable LAW LIBRARY of the 
late JOHN ADAMS, Jun, Esq. Bi Barrister-at-Law, deceased. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, London, early in the 
month of December, 1848, the Stock, Conran Stereotype Plates 
vnask = Hundred and ‘Forty Steel Engrav ng. of that highly 
and valuable stilov’s LODGES. "POR TRAITS and 
STEMOTRS of ILLUST Us PERSONAGES. of GREAT 
BRITAIN, in Imperial Octa 
The Steel Plates of this celebrated work, engraved by the first 
artists, and produced at a cost of upwards of Seven Thousand 
ounds, are in the best state of preservation, and possess an ad- 
ditional value in their capability of being made available as illus- 
trations for various Standard Historical Works. The Stereotype 
Plates, —_ a few exceptions, have not been ysed since they 
were cas 











VALUABLE STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 











Printed Particulars are preparing. 
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SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. ———e 


OUTHGATE & B 
x §° AUCTION, at their Ranney te) yd 1 


me COLLECT 
including Works in TION a o MODERN BOOKS, 


odern Music, 


A COLLECTION. "of "BOOKS" in 
Boards, including numerous copies of En 
seventh edition, 21 vols.—Philosophical 

18 vols. large — Hi 


Copyright and Plates to 
Gravesend— “Five ihe Conprent and Fate 


Catalogue ~shtra a 


A utograph Letters, including One 
Letters of William IIL. King o po tee tr 


puUrTTicK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr, 
AUCTION: at thelr Great Icom. te non Plant wil LAELL by 
LECTION St AUTOGRA a oo ~~ inerestig 0 


Casaubo h. d Rathore 
a I 
Diana of Poictiers, Dunois (Cte. ps on We 
Grotius, Henry en 
Leibnitz, Leo ‘eopold I; 
Marlboroug’ h (D. of), Mi 
8S: cimastanst Scudéri (Mad. de), 
Paul, Waldeck, &. ; the Milita: 
jor tour. in 140 Letters, entirely au 


two days before the Sale. Catalogues w: 














NSANITY—SanpyweE.. Park, five miles from 
Cue._tennam.—This beautifal Mansron is replete with 
modern a for the Ly agen! of the e Carable, and 
confirmed ates 





ery 
in a walled Pare of 120 acres, 3 F of birch # plan- 
tations, private terraces, shrubberies, and flowe ~ 
wae neighbouring ¥ eye and drives are amis 
0 


m Li report, 
altogether they have never seen any p private cotablishmnent vith 
which, in point of situation, construction, and means of varied 
pane oe and amusement, they have had greater reason to be 
satis 

It is conducted by Dr, HITCH (many years Physician to 
Gloucester Tek eh Asylum), who, with his een ee 
at pees! P. to whom application can be made, 


. 1, 1848, 








edition, price 12. 


‘ RULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 


CONVEYED in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS, 
By HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


THIRD EDITION ll ‘JANE EYRE.’ 

Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price BI lis. 6d. el 
JANE EYRE: an ‘AUTOBI OGRAPHY, 
By CURRER BELL. Third Edition, with Preface by the 


Author. 
“Avy thetic tale—very singular ; and so like truth hen 1 it 
is difficult ag avoid believi: ing that much of the 
cidents are taken from life. Here, in one example, io represented 
con strongest passion and the strongest princi mirably sup- 
It is an episode in this workerdex world, most inlereing 
ced touched at once + a daring cy delicate hand. 
jay the pain ~y R eg ose ~ ne It ny a s book. 
an Tous uni 
for the enjoyment of a belies od reece = 
— a Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 
hom may be had, price 48. 


POEMS, wi Cunaan, Exuis and Actor Bri. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


IL 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. One vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Real 


and Ideal, in a new style of engraving. 


[In November. 


The POETRY of SCIENCE;; or, § Studies of the Physical sheemem, bag Nature, 


By ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Author of ‘ Researches on Light,’ 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. By Witt1aM 
Vols, L and I. BIRDS. 


President of the Nat. Hist. and Phil. Society of Belfast. 


The DODO and its KINDRED. By H. E. Srricxtanp, Esq. 


&e. One vol. 8vo. November. 


Tuomrson, Esq 
[ Vol. I. in December. 


M.A. F.R.GS 


F.G.S. President of the Ashmolean Society, and A. G. MELVILLE, Esq. M.D, One vol. royal 4to. with a 


and numerous Wood Illustrations, 21s, 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. H. Goss, aad 


royal 16mo. square, with Twenty Plates of Figures. 


One vol, 
In December. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Marra E. Cattow. a vol. 


royal 16mo. with Sixteen Plates of Figures, 7s. plain, 10s. 6d. cole ured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 


with Twenty Plates of Figures, 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. ene 


‘ow ready. 


‘hou CaTLow. 


One vol. opt 16m0 


ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H. M. ‘S. SAMARANG, under the Command of 


Captain Sir E. BELCHER, C.B. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, Assist. Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 


by 


Part II. MOLLUSCA. No.1. By the Editor and Lovell Reeve, F.LS., with the Anatomy Ton ere Kovembers 


Owen, F.R.S. Nine coloured Plates. 





London: Resve, Beynam & Rexve:, King William-street, Strand, 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. (1,300 pages), 27. 2s. cloth lettered, 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND’ ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 


revised throughout, with ‘a ' numerous Additions and Alterations. One thick vol. 8vo. with several 
fecond Edition, gh dred Engravings on Wood. 


London: TayLorn, Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row; 
and Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound, printed uniformly with the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, 


THE CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


« A work of the highest and most universal interest.”-— Morning Chronicle. 
“The most valuable contribution to modern history that we know of.”—Morning Herald. 


Also, just published, 


MILDRED VERNON: 


A Tate or Parisian Lirg in THE Last Days oF THE 
MonaRcHy,. 
By HAMILTON MURRAY. 3 vols. 
An uncommonly clever book.”—Examiner. 
“A story of singular power.”—Britannia. 


Immediately, 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS: 


A New Novet. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘ Father Eustace,’ ‘ The Barnabys,’ &e. 
3 vols. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On Wednesday next will be published (to be ready at all the Libraries), 


MARY BARTON: 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 
Published this day, 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE 
JESUITS: 


AnAnthentic Disclosure of the Secret Plan of the Order. 
By the ABBATE LEONE. 


With an Explanatory Introduction, by M. Vicror Consi- 
denant, Member of the National Assembly of France. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By the Author of ‘ Little Poems.* 
18mo. cloth, price 3s. 


Just published, 


THE HAND, 


PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the 
rganization of the Body. 

Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, with 4 Plates. 


Price 1s. in a wrapper, 


FOUR PLATES, 

Drawn by Has.or K. Browne, and engraved under the 
superintendence of Hasior K. BrowNg and Robert Young 
to illustrate the Cheap Edition of 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
LittLe NELL AND HBR GRANDFATHER—THE MARCHIONESS— 
BaRBABA—AND AN ETCHING. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 








Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE IDEA OF LIFE. 


By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE, 


The Sixth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 


London: Joun CuuRcHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





CHEMISTRY POR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations on Wood, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By JOHN E. BOWMAN, Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


mo . object of this work is to explain and render simple to the beginner the various processes employed in analysis ; 
tended for the use of those who have made but little progress in chemical science. The employment of compli- 
or expensive apparatus has been avoided.” 


AN 


London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho, 
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Next week, second edition, with a Po rtrait. “Bv0, 1 
EMOIRS of SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON pase. By CHAS. BUXTON, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 1 oe ~ pvebame, 8vo, with a fine Portrait, 


ot] 
ISHOP BUTLER® S ANALOGY of 
RELIGION, Hotere and Revealed, to theConstitution and 
Course of Nature. A New Baision ; with a Life of the Auther, 


copious Notes, om an Analyti 
By the Rev. WILLIAM FITZGERALD, A.M., 
Prebendary of Donoghmore, and Professor rt Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dubl 
Dublin : James M‘Glashan, 2), DO} ferstret; Wa. 8. Orr & Co., 
147, Strand, London; and ail Bookse kselle: 











Now ready, Division I. Price 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of “ASTRONOMY 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL groen erat. 

With descriptive letter-press, by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, 
M.A., oun A the * Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 

The comprises in Astrono omy.— 

1 * Celestia —— or General Map of bed 9 Heavens, 

2. Annual Kevolution of the Earth round the 

3. Phases and Movement of the Moon. 

4. Map of the Heavens in August, September, and October. 
Witha copeviate Treatise on Astronomy, by the Editor, copiously 

ustra’ 

The Maps in Physical Geography are constructed 
by AUGUSTUS PETERM ANN, F.R.G.8., and formerly in 
Fret ssor Berghaus’s Geographical ‘rE stablishment, Potsdam. 

Distribution of Atmospheric Heat and Cold indicated by 
Isothe ermal Lines. 
2. Distribution of Oceanic Currents and Temperature. 
3. Distribution of Animals 
4. and 5. The Ocean and River Boundaries in the Two Hemi- 
spheres. 

The Maps in Political Geography, in part Con- 
structed and Revised by Mr. PETE RMANN, and Engraved by 
_ DOWER; with Sections of the Principal Mountains. 

Africa—2. Europe—3. North America—4. South America—5. 
Prance0. Ireland—7. British Isles—8. North Italy—9. South 
The Work will continue to be published in Monthly Parts, 
each containing Three Maps; and in Divisions, each containing 
Eighteen Maps, and a proportionate quantity of letter-press, To 
be completed in Four Divisions, and ‘Twenty-F Four Parts. 
London: W. 8. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth, gilt with numerous Illustrations, 

HRONICLES OF HARTER- HOUSE. 

By a CARTHUSIAN, 

“The book is altogether such as we can cordially reeommend to 
every one who takes an interest in Charter-House, whether from 
Past associations or present studies.”—Morning Post. 

“The book is an effort of one of the Carthusians who ‘has but 
recently left the walls ral the school,’ and is creditable to his taste 
and industry.”—  ~ 

“Very ay cefully embellished : this volume is as graceful @ 
tribute to his Alma Mater by a grateful Carthusian.” 

iterary Gazette, 

“It isa volume of considerable merit ; and records the vicissi- 
tudes of the house as a monastery, as an impropriation, and asa 
school, with great impartiality and good-feeling.”—Ecclesiastic, 

The details comprised in these Chronicles will, we doubt not, 
prove interesting to Carthusians; who, rightly enough, estimate 
“2 y+ House highly.”— Atheneum, 

Charter-House will afford a pleasant and instructive 
soalie to those who like memorials of the past. This book will 
be found interesting, especially to those who owe ir education 
to the valuable institution of which it treats.”— Build 

“* We have gone through this volume with no little inierest, ae 
have the satisfaction of discovering sufficient indications of — 
spirit as well as evidences of a cultivated mind, which are c 

able not only tothe author, but likewise to the school J. 3 
he was trained,—that of Charter-House, which he has in a —, 
spirit chosen as the theme of a maiden essay.”— Journal of the 
British Archeological Association. 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


MPORTANT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, » by 
F. DE PORQUET:—The “es ay ad Reading Book, 2s. 
—Second French Reading Book ; Traducteur Parisien, 1 vol. 
300 pages, 38. 6d.—Third Fre nch ‘jreading Boo 
Napoléon, with maps, plans of battles, a 
French Reading Book; or, Histoire de 
French Reading Book; or, Histoire d’Anglete 
French Reading Book’; or, French Poetical rift, 
French Reading Book ; or, History of En to 
French at Sight. 4s. 6d.—Silvio Pellico, with English poten, Se, 6d, 
—Le ws sor = x Boolier rene ais, a new edition, being the 33rd, 
38, 6d., anegee of all De Porquet’s Works forwarded free. 

Ae Os Sblishing 0 fice, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 

merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 

handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, 
rice 6a, 

. The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

vanced state of geographical research ¢ ; and whether on the a 

of accuracy, beauty of execution, Pub 

vite a comparison with any other * york of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.5., Professor of Geography in Rhe College for Civil Engineers. 
The _ of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo, price 108. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847, 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT pal my = with all the | 7 
ways, Places of —, —* -— of 
Battles ap d Former Boundaries, a ‘General Map of Scotland, Po 
A SERLES OF E EIGHT WISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting th 
Geography of the mate from the ist to the 19th Century. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, iso ical Maps, and A COMPLETE IN DEX to al} 
the Parishes, showing res ively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, ae tery, and 5 nod in which each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto colo ured, price 21s. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co, 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 
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MEDICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANATOMY..— Dr. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
a Dr. SHARPEY and Professor QUAIN. Complete, 2 vols. 8vo. 
th several hundred Illustrations. (Jn a few days.) 
*,* Parts I. and IL may now be had. Part IIL, completing 
the Work. (Ina few days.) 


DISSECTION. — ELLISS DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS of ANATOMY. Second Edition, re-written. Small 8vo. 


(November, 
PHYSIOLOGY.— HAN DBOOK of PHY- 
SIOLOGY. For the Use of Students. By W. 8. KIRKES, M.D., 
assisted by JAMES PAGET, Lecturer on General Anatomy and 
Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


1 vol. 12mo. with 
Rumerous Illustrations, 12s. (Just published. 


MULLER'S ELEMENTS of 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. BALY. 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous 
illustrations, 
Supplement to ditto, 5s. 6d. 
MATERIA MEDICA.— BALLARD and 


GARROD’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA. 8vo. 12s, 


DISEASES of the LUNGS.—Dr. WALSHE'’S 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of the LUNGS. Feap. 
VO. 68, 6d, 


MIDWIFERY.—Dr. MURPHY on NATU- 
RAL and DIFFICULT PARTURITION. With Illustrations. 


8vo. 98. 

——— Dr. DAVISS ELEMENTS 
of OBSTETRIC MEDICINE. Second Edition. vo. with 4to. 
Atlas of Plates, 11. 73. 6d, 

CANCER.—Dr. WALSHE on the NATURE 
and TREATMENT of CANCER. 8vo. 16s. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
Pilates and Woodcuts. 

MORTON on the PERIN ZUM, 6s, plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 
GROIN, 9s. plain; 13s. coloured. 
HERNIA, &c., 93. plain; 12s. coloured. 
HEAD and NECK, &c., 78. 6d, plain; 138. 

coloured, 





Royal 8yo. with 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” 


CHEMICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. By Lienie and 
GREGORY. Eighth Edition, revised = enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(1,400 pages), 1. 10s. Sold also in two Part 

Part I.—Inorganic deel 158. 
Part If.—Organic Chemistry, 15s. 


and REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL 

Arrangements, Apparatus, and Manipulations of 

1 vol. ByO. with several 
n November. 


MOHR 
PHARMACY. 
the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 
hundred Engravings on Wood. [ 

GREGORY’S OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Students. Second Edition, revised and augmented. 
Fcap. 8vo. 128. cloth. Sold also in Two Parts. 

Part L—Inorganic Chemistry, 58. 
Part I1.—Organic Chemistry, 73. 

LIEBIG’S RESEARCHES on the MOTION 
of the JUICES in the ANIMAL BODY. 8vo. 5s, 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Part I., 63, 6d. 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS. Second 
Series. Feap. 8vo. 53, 

PARNELL’'S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative. Second Edition, en- 
larged. 8vo. 148. 


PARN ELL’S APPLIED ‘CHEMISTRY. 
Vols. I. and IL, each 13s. 


WILL’S OUTLINES of QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. Giessen Laboratory. 8vo. 63.; or with Tables on 


en, 78. 


PETZHOLDT’S LECTURES to FARMERS 
cn AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Post svo. 4s, 64. sewed ; 


ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


CHEAP ISSUE (one-third less than the original price) of 


QUAIN and WILSON’S complete SERIES of 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 





Former spent Former agg 
Price. Price. Price. rice. 
Plain. Plain. Coloured. coloured, 
-a€ &. 8. . & dd, £.8d, 
wer Plates..-. 210 11880 550 320 
Tur Ve « ‘ 
pe Pate 214 0 118 0 318 0 330 
ne NERV 
pe Plat 240 110 0 420 216 0 
HE 
32 Plate: 118 0 150 310 0 280 
Tne Bones axp 
LiGaMEnNtTs. 200 150 215 0 1ll 6 
30 Plates...... 


The Work complete in 2 ves royal folio, half-bound morocco, 
gilt tops, Sv. 8%. plain; or 141. coloured, 

*x* The Work is also in course of publication in Sisto 
Monthly Parts, each 1s. 6d. plain ; 20s. coloured. Parts I. to X. 
are ready. 


London: TayLtor, Watton & MaBeERLy, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Sit Walter Scott's Writings and Life. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. seWED, 3s. CLOTH, uniform with 
NoveELs, 48 Vols., Lirg, 10 Vols., and Portry, 12 Vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PROSE WORKS 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 


In 28 Vols., with 56 Exeravines after TuRNER, ALLAN, &c, 
To be continued fortnightly till Completed. 
In November, Two Vols. Post Octavo, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by 
J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


In December, One Volume Crown Octavo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
+8986 
Completed Editions. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
TWELVE VoLumgs, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols., inane 1829—33. 


WAVERLEY ! NOVELS, 


25 Vols., sone 1841—43. 


WAVERLEY 1 NOVELS, 


5 Vols., PZoPLE’s EDITION. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


12 Vols., and 6 Vols, feap, and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols, feap., and 3 ssnetatnoge Royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF OF SCOTLAND, 


2 Vols., Schoo. Epition. 


This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


3 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


10 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


5 Vols., uniform with the AnsorsrorD Epit1on of NovELs, 
W ith 92 eae 66 of them after TURNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


From the Works of Sir Water Scort, 
3 vols. 36 Illustrations. 


In course of Publication. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols., 96 Plates—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol, 


R, Cape, Edinburgh; Hovtston & STONEMAN, 


PUBLICATIONS 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 


EDINBURGH. 


—>—. 


CHAMBERS’S eee RGR 
JOURNAL: a Weekly Sheet of Tpstractive 5 
Literature ; consisting of Familiar Skete 
formation on Science, a Statetiog Toure at Home Has Rely Is 


Tales, Poetry, and Bic 
Conducted by. WILLIAM and ROBERT mane 


Numbers at Th ree-halfpence, and in 
Monthly Parts. Nine volumes completed, at 4s. 6d. each, in aon 


*x* A few complete sets of the Old remain 
volumes, for 4. 108. ye oe on sale, in 19 


CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION 
FOR THE PEOPLE.—A New and Improved Edition, 
fa, in Weekly Numbers at 14d., and in Monthit Pan at now Dube 
and the Pe Ae wa in ian om voln a branch of know! ledge ; 
= he useful ful Cyclopedia “of Information ‘on subj will i a x} 
and inte: jects of 


CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY For 


YOUNG PEOPLE. A series of small 

Ti Mente. 4 th or aeenland Belgatan oe 
e volumes consist of Moral and Reli 

and subjects of general information. Several pb Poetry, 





CHAMBERSS CYCLOPZEDIA oF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Criti 
pat - Bins = W ri fat all epartipents ineaehical Hie 
cimens of their wri massi' 
a handsome volumes, price 14s. —" —e ve and 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. In 20 volumes, 

at 1s. each, done up in fancy boards ; or in 10 cloth 

“Thies atrein tin girceuemianaaialal 
e design 0’ is work is to supply a useful and 

ee of reading,at an enetingy moderate peice, to the humbler 
ses of the community; and it is also adapted for libraries in 

the ame and navy, hospitals, prisons, schools. and other establish- 

ments. 


C H AMBERS’S ren ate 


the human = possesses ume am 
nature, each of aw 9 calls, t roughout the period of —- and 
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ast, the Present, and the Future. 
tm I Carey. Longman & Co. 
NorwITHSTANDING its vast design and ambi- 
fious tile—so much more suggestive of a 
er to conceive a great idea than of a capa- 
to work it out—this is really more than a 
commonplace production. Though subject to 
many serious drawbacks, the writer has some- 
thing to communicate to his reader, and a 
manner of conveying that something which 
enhances its value. His attempt is to deal with 
and resolve some of the fundamental principles 
of the great social science usually styled Poli- 
tical Economy. This is done in a series of six- 
ten chapters, respectively headed —1. Man 
and Land: 2. Man and Food: 3. Wealth: 4. 
Wealth and Land: 5. Man and his Standard 
of Value: 6. Man and his Fellow-man: 7. 
Man: 8. Man and his Helpmate: 9. Man and 
his Family: 10. Concentration and Central- 
jgation: 11. Colonization: 12. Ireland: 13. 
India: 14. Annexation: 15. Civilization: 16. 
The Future. Under these titles Mr. Carey de- 
velopes and presents in every possible variety 
of aspect a theory—which he, with a looseness 
of phraseology common to the cultivators of 
economical science, terms a Jaw—in opposition 
to that propounded, or rather adopted, by 
Ricardo and his followers to account for the 
arigin, growth, and progress of Rent. This is 
the main intention of the book. Throughout 
it there are many other suggestions of value— 
many indications of truths worth following up ; 
but the definite contribution which it makes to 
the science on which it treats is the formal enun- 
ciation of a hypothesis of sufficient mark and 
plausibility to command a re-opening of the dis- 
cussion. 

It is necessary, however, to caution the 
reader that Mr. Carey is a luminous, rather 
than a profound, thinker. He has greater 
power over words than over ideas. He pos- 
seses a clear and ready, rather than a large 
and scientific, mind, more of the power of 
grouping facts in a pictorial and striking form 

of the art of thorough generalization. In- 
stead of being master of his subject, his subject 
ismaster of him. Thoroughly possessed with his 
theory, he paints it in every aspect in which 
itpresents itself to his mind. But he sees not 
the whole ;—and hence some inconsistencies 
in the policy which he would found upon his 
“original law” of nature. For example, he is 
mearnest advocate of freedom of commercial 
intercourse amongst all nations and societies, 
aud yet he recommends to his countrymen—the 
Americans—the adoption of a hostile tariff: he 
anxious for the spread of the arts and ideas 
of civilization all over the globe, yet he wishes 
tohave an end put to English rule in Hindistan 
h it is almost the only redeeming ele- 
ment at work in Central Asia : he is conscious 
lat governmental policy can do little compared 
material and social causes for the growth 
of manufactures, yet he declares that nothing 
more than the repeal of the union betwixt Eng- 
land and inland is wanted in order to induce 
Lancashire cotton-spinner to remove his 
es at once into Connaught, where food is 
theap and labour plentiful! ~The economist of 
teverer school of logic will smile at this—and 
much more in Mr. Carey’s volume ; for it 
must be confessed that he is a thorough-goin 
Partizan. Next to America, he thinks Irelan 
ihe noblest country in the world,—and next to 
tance, England the vilest. He is very wroth 
- Guizot for asserting that France has 


By 


very eloquent in proving that there never was 
any such thing as civilization before it arose in 
the States of the New World. 
But a word in explanation of Mr. Carey’s 
theory :—Ricardo makes rent the consequence 
of difference of quality in soils. The best 
soils, he says, are first cultivated. The pro- 
duce of labour is then equal. The land 
yields—say 100. Population increases, and 
recourse must be had to inferior soil, the 
= of which is but 90. Another advance 
rings soils of 80 into cultivation,—and so on. 
Here, then, comes inequality. It matters not 
to the farmer whether he farm the 80-yielding 
soil without paying rent or the 100 on paying 20. 
His return is the same. That is clear. If the 
datum be accepted, the result named follows 
logically. When populations have so far in- 
creased as to bring lands yielding only 50 
into cultivation, it is very certain that land 
yielding 100 will command 50 as a return 
in rent; land of 90 will command 40; land 
of 80 will command 30; land of 60 will 
command 10; land of 50 nothing. But 
again, should population still augment until 
soils yielding only 40 are required for cul- 
tivation, this increase would obviously necessi- 
tate a rise of rents amounting to 10 per cent. 
throughout the whole series :—thus, with every 
increase of the numbers of mankind rapidly 
increasing the portion of the landowner, so as 
ultimately to absorb the whole of the produce 
of the soil in the shape of rent, while the poor 
cultivator—unless some great physical or social 
scourge, war, pestilence, or famine, come to 
carry off its myriads of victims—sees only in 
the descending series presented to his mind the 
dreadful doom of inevitable slavery or starva- 
tion. Is not this hypothesis, in the face of a 
world ever advancing in its material and in- 
tellectual conditions, sufficiently monstrous to 
suggest a moral necessity for its being false? 
Yet it is a favourite theory; acknowledged by 
the great,—proposed and elucidated by writers, 
—quoted and approved by politicians, — and 
acted upon in our efforts to colonize Australia. 
What can the intelligent artizan who is con- 
versant with the political religion of the day 
think of doctrines which place his interests, 
those of his order and of his posterity, in fatal 
hostility to those of the soil-owners ? May not 
this Malthusian idea have had influence in 
creating and fostering the spirit of discontent 
amongst the artizan classes which now pre- 
vails. We need a newer social science: one 
that shall show that Progress is the unvarying 
law of the world,—progress of all, and for all,— 
progress of wealth, both intellectual and phy- 
sical,—progress in morals and in social condi- 
tions. That such is the case a thousand facts 
combine to testify :—we want a science which 
shall systematize these facts, and condense them 
into forms that can be made intelligible to 
the popular understanding. This is one of the 
pressing intellectual wants of our age. 
As a commencement, it is something to have 
opened fire upon the great lines where error 
must lie entrenched. This Mr. Carey has done, 
—if nothing more. It will be seen that the 
Ricardo-Malthusian theory rests upon one lead- 
ing assumption,—that man first cultivates the 
best soils, and afterwards descends to the worse 
as necessity compels him, This marks off his 
whole progressas a movement downwards. This 
assumption Mr. Carey denies. Starting from the 
point of actual observation,—he shows from the 
present experience of new settlers and from the 
whole records of the history of colonization, 
that man begins with the cultivation of inferior 
soils—the high lands where the soil is unen- 





the centre of European civilization,—and 





works his way in the course of centuries, as his 
power increases, until he can clear and drain 
the rich valleys and river bottoms. His pro- 
gress is, therefore, not downwards but upwards. 

“The first cultivator, the Robinson Crusoe of his 
day, provided however with a wife, has neither axe 
nor spade. He works alone. Population being 
small, land is, of course, abundant. He may select 
for himself, without fear of his title being disputed. 
He is surrounded by soils possessed, in the highest 
possible degree, of the qualities that fit them for 
yielding large returns to labour. They are, however, 
covered with immense trees that he cannot fell, or 
they are swamps that he cannot drain, To pass 
through them even is attended with no small diffi- 
culty. The first is a mass of roots, stumps, decay- 
ing logs, and shrubs, while into the other he sinks 
half leg deep at every step. The atmosphere, too, 
is impure. Fogs settle upon the low lands, and the 
dense foliage of the wood prevents the circulation of 
the air. He has no axe, but if he had he would not 
venture there, for to do so would be attended with 
certainly loss of health and great risk of life. Vege- 
tation, too, is so luxuriant, that before he could, with 
the imperfect machinery at his command, clear a 
single acre, a portion of it would be again so over- 
grown that he would have to recommence his labour, 
which would be almost, if not quite, that of Sisyphus. 
The higher lands, comparatively bare of timber, are 
ill caleulated to yield a return to his labour. Never- 
theless there are spots on the hill where the thin soil 
has prevented the growth of trees and shrubs, or 
there are spaces among the trees that can be culti- 
vated while they still remain standing, and when he 
pulls up by the roots the few shrubs scattered over 
the surface, he feels no apprehension of their being 
speedily replaced. With his hands he may even 
succeed in barking the trees, or, by the aid of fire he 
may so far destroy them that time alone is needed 
to give him a few cleared acres, upon which he may 
plant his grain, with little fear of weeds. To attempt 
these things upon the richer lands would be loss of 
labour. In some places the ground is always wet. 
In others, the trees are too large to be seriously in- 
jured by fire, and its only effect would be to stimu- 
late the growth of weeds and brush. He, therefore, 
commences the work of cultivation far up the hill, 
where, making with his stick holes in the light soil 
that drains itself, he drops the grain an inch or two 
below the surface, and in due season obtains a return 
of double the amount of his seed.” 

This passage evolves the law by which set- 
tlements are formed, according to Mr. Carey’s 
theory. The chapter in which he illustrates 
it from actual history is instructive, and fairly 
presents his case. The conclusion ultimately 
arrived at is, that Rent is not the expression 
of any original quality in the soil, but simply 
of the capital and labour which have been 
expended on it. Rent is, therefore, founded 
on amoral right. It isa debt due. With the 
increase of the amount of wealth expended 
upon the land, the rent should increase—the 
usufruct be more valuable, and the productive 
power also greater. The producer, therefore, 
gains—Mr. Carey thinks in a larger proportion 
than the owner—by every additional improve- 
ment of the instrument. All classes are benefited. 
Liberty increases: knowledge spreads: food, 
shelter and clothing—the great triune neces- 
sities—become better and more easily obtain- 
able. That the movement of society is in an 
ascending series, we hold, with Mr. Carey, to 
be such an indisputable fact, that we should be 
desirous to reject any theory not in accordance 
with it; but we are aware that in consequence 
of the importance which has been given to 
the social doctrines of Malthus and Ricardo— 
thousands of the working classes are a 
with the notion that centuries ago their order 
was better fed and clothed than it is now. The 
following is a part of the argument against such 
notions.— 

“In the time of the Plantagenets, the owner of 





cumbered with wood or marsh—and gradually 


land took the whole product, and gave what he 
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pleased to his serf. From that day to the present, as | world in favour of peace. Concord is the refrain 

pulation and wealth have increased, the labourer f every chapter. We have spoken of the 
ss obtained a constantly increasing control over the | author’s pictorial power in grouping ideas: we 
application of his labour, and over the distribution | give as an example of this power the following 
of the commodities that he produces; the result of | picture of the origin and growth of warriors and 
which is that the labourer of England, where the | jrictocracies. In it the draperies which poetry 
various soils, superior and inferior, are cultivated to and history have thrown around the myths of 
an extent elsewhere unknown, receives for his own osthenen ‘4 sumaved: cask Gee aenuris poral 
use a larger proportion, and thus exercises more to look upon the iene entary sed P 


power over the product of his labour, than the la- 
bourer of any other portion of Europe. At no “ When men are poor they are compelled to select 
period has his proportion increased so rapidly as | such soils as they can cultivate, not such as they 
within the present century, when population has in- | would. Although gathered around the sides of the 
creased at a rate before unexampled; and in no part | same mountain range, they are far distant from each 
of England is his proportion so great as in that in | other. They have no roads, and they are unable to 
which population has most rapidly increased. * * * | associate for self-defence. The thin soils yield small 
At the close of the fourteenth century, the popula- | returns, and the little tribe embraces some who would 
tion was probably about two and a half millions. prefer to live by the labour of others rather than by 
Fertile land abounded, but men cultivated the poor | their own. The scattered people may be plundered 
soils, because unable to clear and drain the rich ones. | with ease, and half a dozen men, combined for the 
Of this we have evidence in various statements that | purpose, may rob in succession all the members of 
have come down to us of the actual contents of farms | the little community. The opportunity makes the 
and messuages, some of which are given by Eden. | robber. The boldest and most determined becomes 
Six of these, of various dates from 1359 to 1400, | the leader of the gang. One by one, the people 
contained one thousand one hundred and forty-two | who use spades are plundered by those who carry 
acres of arable, and but one hundred and fifty-one of | swords, and who pass their leisure in dissipation. 
meadow and pasture land. The return to the hus- | The leader divides the spoil, taking the largest share 
bandman averaged less than a quarter to the acre, | himself, with which, as the community increases, he 
and if from this be deducted two bushels for the seed, | hires more followers, He levies black mail on those 
we have six bushels as the product of labour. The | who work, taking such portion as suits his good plea- 
population is now about six and a half times greater, | sure. With the gradual increase of the little com- 
but the number of persons who live by the labours of | munity he commutes with them for a certain share 
the field is not three times greater, while the land in | of their produce, which he calls rent, or tax, or ¢aille. 
cultivation is probably ten times as great; and the | Population and wealth grow very slowly, because of 
average yield per acre, estimating green crops as beef the large proportion which the non-labourers bear to 
and mutton, and looking to the vast yield of potatoes | the labourers. The good soils are very slowly im- 
and various other articles of vegetable food, is at | proved, because the people are unable to obtain axes 
least six times as great: probably even far more. If or spades with which to work, or to make roads into 
this be so, the return to labour employed on the soils | the dense forests. Few want leather, and there is no 
brought into use since the days of the Edwards, is | tanner on the spot to use their hides. Few can afford 
more than twenty times as great as when good land | shoes, and there is no shoemaker to eat their corn 
abounded, and when, according to Mr. Ricardo, none | while making the few that can be bought. Few have 
were required for cultivation but those which would | horses, and there is no blacksmith, Combination of 
yield the largest return. Hence it is that so large a | effort has scarcely an existence. By very slow de- 
population can be fed while applying themselves to | grees, however, they are enabled to reduce to culti- 
the production of fuel, clothing, and machinery of | vation better lands, and to lessen the distance between 
every description fitted to promote the comfort and | themselves and the neighbouring settlement, where 
happiness of man. In ‘ the good old times’ of Ivan- | rules another little sovereign. Each chief, however, 
hoe and Richard, when fertile land was abundant and | now covets the power of taxing, or collecting rents 
people rare, the Saxon hogs roamed the woods, living | from the subjects of his neighbour. War ensues. 
upon acorns produced from oaks that Cedric lacked | Each seeks plunder, and calls it ‘glory.’ Each in- 
the means to fell. Later, half-starved sheep fed upon | vades the domain of the other, and each endeavours 
lands incapable of yielding grain, but cows and oxen | to weaken his opponent by murdering his rent-payers, 
were few, because the fine rich meadow was covered | burning their houses, and wasting their little farms, 
with wood and so saturated with moisture as to be | while manifesting the utmost courtesy to the chief 
inaccessible. Maids of honour then luxuriated on | himself. The tenants fly to the hills for safety, being 
bacon, and labourers banqueted upon ‘the strength | there more distant from the invaders, Rank weeds 
of water-gruel,’ as did sixty years since many of the | grow up in the rich lands thus abandoned, and the 
people of those northern counties, which now present | drains fill up. At the end of a year or two peace is 
to view the finest farms in England, the rich soils | made, and the work of clearing is again to be com- 
composing which were then awaiting the growth of | menced. Population and wealth have, however, 
population and of wealth. A piece of fat pork was, | diminished, and the means of recommencing the 
in those days, an article of luxury rarely to be ob- | work have again to be created. ~Meanwhile the best 
tained by the labourer. Even within a century the | lands are covered with shrubs, and the best meadows 
bread consumed by a large portion of the people was | are under water. With continued peace the work, 
made of barley, rye, and oats, the consumption of wheat | however, advances, and after a few years population 
being limited to the rich; the quantity produced | and wealth and cultivation attain the same height 
being small. It is now in universal use, although so | as before. New wars ensue, for the determination of 
recently as 1727 an eight-acre field of it, near Edin- | the question which of the two chiefs shall collect all 
burgh, was deemed a curiosity. As late as 1763, | the—so-called rent. After great waste of life and 
there was no such person as a public butcher known | property one of them is killed and the other falls his 
in Glasgow. It was the custom of families to buy a | heir, having thus acquired both glory and plunder. 
half-fed ox in the autumn and salt down the meat | He now wants a title by which to be distinguished 
as the year’s supply of animal food. The state of | from those by whom he is surrounded. He is a little 
things there is an index to that which existed in the | king. Similar operations are performed elsewhere, 
Lothians, and in Northumberland and other counties | and kings become numerous. By degrees, popula- 
of the north of England, where may now be seen } tion extends itself and each little king covets the 
the most prosperous agriculture of Britain. At that ; dominions of his neighbours. Wars ensue on a 
time men cultivated, not the best soils, but those | somewhat larger scale, and always with the same re- 
which they coudd cultivate, leaving the rich ones for | sults. The people invariably fly to the hills for safety. 
their successors: and in this they did what is done | As invariably, the best lands are abandoned. Food 
now every day by the settlers of Illinois and Wis- | becomes scarce, and famine and pestilence sweep off 
consin,” those whose flight had saved them from the swords 
of the invader. Small kings become greater ones, 
surrounded by lesser chiefs who glorify themselves 
in the number of their murders, and in the amount 





Besides the chief idea—the contra-Ricardo 
theory of Rent—Mr. Carey’s book, as we have 
said, contains many other valuable thoughts | of plunder they have acquired. Counts, viscounts, 
and suggestions. From beginning to end it is | earls, marquises, and dukes, now make their appear- 





rights of the robber chiefs of early days, 

tion and wealth go backward, and the love of title 
grows with the growth of barbarism. Wars are now 
made on a larger scale, and greater ‘glory’ is ac. 
quired. In the midst of distant and highly fertile 
lands occupied by a numerous population, are rich 
cities and towns offering a copious harvest of plunder 
The citizens, unused to arms, may be robbed with 
impunity, always an important consideration to those 
with whom the pursuit of ‘glory’ is a trade, Pry. 
vinces are laid waste, and the population is exten. 
minated, or if a few escape they fly to the hills and 
mountains, there to perish of famine. Peace fj 
after years of destruction, but the rich lands are 
overgrown; the spades and axes, the cattle and the 
sheep are gone; the houses are destroyed; their 
owners have ceased to exist; and a long period of 
abstinence from the work of desolation is required tp 
regain the point from which cultivation had been 
driven by men intent upon the gratification of their 
own selfish desires, at the cost of the welfare and 
happiness of the people over whose destinies 
have unhappily ruled. Population grows slowly, and 
wealth but little more rapidly, for almost ceaselégs 
wars have impaired the disposition and the 

for honest labour, while the necessity for 

once more the work of cultivation on the poor soilg 
adds to the distaste for work, while it limits the power 
of employing labourers. Swords or muskets are held 
to be more honourable implements than spades and 
pickaxes. The habit of union for any honest pur- 
pose is almost extinct, while thousands are ready, 
at any moment, to join in expeditions in search of 
plunder. War thus feeds itself by producing poverty, 
depopulation, and the abandonment of the most fer. 
tile soils; while peace also feeds itself, by increasing 
the number of men and the habit of union, because 
of the constantly increasing power to draw supplies 
of food from the surface already occupied, as the 
almost boundless powers of the earth are developed 
in the progress of population and wealth.” 

This is stern painting—but not untrue. With 
all its faults—and the reader will find them 
plentiful and obtrusive enough—this is decidedly 
a book to be read by all who feel an interest in 
the progress of social science. Some of the 
author’s conclusions have been too hastil 
adopted and his prejudices are too little held 
in check; but he exhibits a creditable amount 
of reading and observation: and an earnest, 
true, and peace-loving spirit pervades his work, 
which cannot fail to recommend it—even to 
those who would reject its logic as unsound. or 
inconclusive. 





Chronology of the Times of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, considered with the View of cor 
recting an Error of thirty-three years in the 
received Chronology between the Capture of 
Jerusalem and the Birth of Christ, §c. By 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Par I. 
Longman & Co. 

A work of ingenuity and research, devoted to 
the investigation of a question of some intricacy 
and importance. It is Mr. Bosanquet’s aim to 
prove that in the common chronology there 
is an error of thirty-three years between the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and 
the birth of Christ. This theory has cer 

the advantage of giving a natural meaning t 

several passages of the Old Testament,—getstid 

of some grave difficulties in the common inter 
pretation,—and reconciles the conflicting biogra- 
hical sketches of Cyrus given by Herodotus 

Soneyhen while the support which it receives 

from calculations founded on the recurrence 

sabbatical years of jubilees—tests of accuracy 
which Prideaux shrank from applying een 
the canon of Ptolemy, isremarkable though it can 
hardly be regarded as decisive. The —— 
assigned to the period between the Creation 

the commencement of our era does not mate: 
rially differ in Mr. Bosanquet’s scheme from 

calculations of Ussher,—Mr. Bosanquet reckon- 





an emphatic appeal to the good sense of the | ance on the stage, heirs of the power and of the 


ing 430 years (and not 400) as theduration of the 
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— bon of the Israelites in Egypt. These chro- | navy combined, in case of any hostile dispositions 
Opus. nological conclusions are drawn with care and | evinced towards us during our existence as a state, 
f title 8 ‘an induction of what seems to be a suffi- while the responsible appointment of premier and 
re now from souls: We shrink, how- | Secretary of state devolve upon me; and, amiable 
nt number of partic rs. ’ “ 

18 ac. ae ing them. It follows, if they reader, before you lies the result of my arduous 
fertile ever, from apply eA Al tmnt Daniel nA duties in those departments of the government. * * 
re rich be sound, ‘s th a - | Our acquaintance with the prevailing language of 
under, Esther, and of Ezra is the same Pl vctzspos.—. | the country is limiteddecidedly limited ; in short, 
d with known in profane history as Darius Hystaspes,— | German is as yet but Chinese to us. However we 
0 these and that the Darius of Ezra and Daniel is | propound remarks and suggestions from an ingenious 

Pro Xerxes. Various questions of contemporaneous | hook of dialogues, but as to the signification of the 
ben history are unsettled by these corollaries; and | answers we receive, we remain blissfully ignorant, 


we shall be glad to find in the second part of | saving and except ‘ Ya wohl’ and ‘So,’ which words 
the work as much attention paid to the historical | we fully and entirely comprehend ; they appear to 


5 





ae decisions of Prideaux, Hales, and Rosenmuller | be most effective demisemiquaver responses. Still 
; their {all of whom, without quite agreeing among them- we make bold to shout out lustily to the Jehus 
riod of selves, differ from Mr. Bosanquet) as is here ba S ein re 7 —- — these ong 
tired to given to calculations and dates. We strongly | 7 nat aed hy ed raed prod meayag hile 
d been recommend Mr. Bosanquet to omit from any | °Y°" the hen : - . > ng mer a th ad bs “es 
of their fature — _ tos = gy i er yond aa ‘Wiediee oie 
re and of grateful acknowledgment for the special | shout + Sehiinen ourgen, and such dove-like expres. 
°s they idance and teaching which he thinks have sions, as useful as “Open Sesame’ in the fairy tale. 
rly, and — afforded him in these or kindred inquiries. | Our pecuniary settlements on the king's highway 
caselées Such expressions will be regarded even by are moreover effected in a most exemplary style, 
rapes candid readers as emanating quite as much | exhibiting novelty with simplicity. Our chancellor 
ginning from the complacency of supposed superiority | of the exchequer presents a handful of coins, pro- 
2 power as from the humility of conscious dependence. miscuously taken, to the rustic schwarger, while 
ire held A confession of the need of divine wisdom will | Fitz B., looking ominously warlike, as the fleet, 
des and be deemed a small _ to pay for the credit makes a demonstration (as of late in the Athenian 
st pur- of possessing it: and public thanksgiving for it ey 4 er yet i wee Arrears 
, ready, —such as Mr. Bosanquet offers more than once - . : ye a GUNES ¢4 = oe - merce of 
arch of —has this additional disadvantage, that the ie aie ca © ae a 
oa he ade — = pagent i penuh as bos apa ad - recall oe —— 
creasing unfounded and ridiculous. regarding overcharges at inns. e really 
because : expect too much ; and for the livre or two above 
supplies Pictur : +, | par for your supper and bed, at the most they 
, as the By 6. F'nttineon, Et, Ollivicr. enon oo oy Is. Oke. Who would embroil their 
Veloped Mr. Atkinson’s pencil beats his pen :—his philosophy for it? For Heaven's sake and your 
With drawings have more the character of pictures | OW", Pay 1t—pay it with both hands open.”” On 
. than his letters. These are but light sketches | this advice ourtrio seem to have acted,—and with 
1 thet of the scenes which passed before him with the | V°TY happy results. The journey to St. Peters- 
=— ane quickness 80 characteristic of | burg — eae 
‘of the lish touring and tourists. They are written, ene bao 1aVv the def er, wy wed aol t ww 
hastil however, with spirit, though not elegance. The | @ instance of the deference paid to the military 


. held teader is carried rapidly along, and finds him- profession.— —- ; ; 

self, at the termination of the volume, in good The vessel is securely moored, half a regiment 
humour with roads, railways, hotels, steamboats, take possession of the gangway, and a second possé 
7 =and the author, of functionaries, ‘ drest in a little brief authority, and 
s work, C ek Ree Mite, te ot f hi cocked-hats, commence upon a second edition of 
a Sy return from Als | examination. The questions proposed are searching, 
yund. or military duties = the East to a more temperate | the generality are asked who their respective governors 
clime, Mr. Atkinson, accompanied by two] may be, their Christian names, residence and occupa- 
friends, devoted a couple of months to a tour | tion, their own ages, and, I believe, whether their 
ve, aud in the North of Europe. Lord Bacon says, | anxious mothers were aware of their absence. Mine 

“He that travelleth into a country before he | was sweetly short, it ran something as follows,— 
sin the hath some entrance into the language, goeth to | ‘ Monsieur, vous étes gficier ?°—‘ Oui.'— Tres bien, 
school, and not to travel.”’ Our author is of a | Monsieur, c’est assez ;’ and my document was pre- 
pture of different opinion :—and we cannot gather from sented to me, and away I decamped, produced it at 
je. By his book that his confined linguism was any bar the cabin door, exhibited it at the top of the com- 


Par I. to pleasure. We are introduced as follows to panion-ladder, opened it at the gangway, and pocketed 
the travellin arty it on the pavé. The custom-house officials next 

voted to “We are _— ae he te af anfiinns invite us to visit their department, that they may 
. 'e s 7? a ™ ©, © sre A079) » offanta 
ntricacy and an Oxford tel is my other companion, (no one investigate our worldly goods. Here again my effects 


are inviolable ; my cocked-hat is discovered, and again 
—‘ Ah, vous éies officier, pardon, Monsieur, pardon, 
milie pardons, and the fearfully rigorous examination 
that I had anticipated was over.” 


s aim to ¢ver travelled without an Oxford man in company). 
ry there We have accidentally met. Fitz B. thinks a few 
een the — in the North might be an agreeable change 
the y ering-place, so he . e- . 
— intimates to ae a Deer cnatlien ees. But his commission served Mr. Atkinson to yet 
aning to ceeding at once for change of air. The Oxford man higher ends; for to it he was indebted for an 
terid is by chance paying a morning visit; he hears this | invitation from the Emperor to witness the fes- 
on inter resolve, the idea strikes him as good, he drives home | tivities which accompanied the marriage of the 
usly, stuffs a portmanteau so full that his house- | Grand Duchess Olga with the Crown Prince 
iid in general are called upon to stamp system- | of Wurtemburg. The officer of artillery, having 
: ay upon the top to effect a junction between | left his uniform behind him, and the Oxford 
rence of om hasp and the lock; he returns as rapidiy, and | man, who had no pretension to other than the 
on oe determination of accompanying us. Be- | black coat, were not invited.—To compare great 
agen © Sestinr a the trio, and their sporting equipage, | things with small, we are reminded by this ex- 
an ing on their unpremeditated tour. We have | cessive military devotion of the anecdote told 
ghit can Concocted extensive arrangements for the well-being | a ee : 
time of the § . : A 5 | of alady who loved to fill her rooms with officers 
hole € State. The Oxford man is appointed chan- } whe: . Se ia a 
tion and eellor of the exchequer, as he is acquainted with | at her evening parties. An invitation sent to 
‘ot mate- fiveand-twenty words in the German language, and | 4 military friend contained her usual injunction 
_ “wy : . . ” 
from the § Prfesses to know the distinetion between a thaler | —‘* You are requested to come in uniform. 
t reckon- anda kreutzer. Fitz B. is an Irishman, very mad | The party so enjoined, considering that his coat 
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‘on of the and very warlike, so he is to represent the army and | was the thing principally wanted, sent his uni- 


form to the lady in a box on the evening named, 
and stayed at home.—Like her, the Emperor of 
all the Russias places his chief delight in the 
contemplation of a vast number of human mili- 
tary machines. As soon as our author had 
taken possession of the apartments assigned him 
in the palace at Peterhoff, he was called upon 
to attend the marriage ceremonies.— 

“ At twelve o'clock we are all in uniform, and a 
number of royal carriages convey us to the scene 
where the nuptial ceremonies are to be performed. 
Assembled with the Diplomatic Corps in a room 
adjoining the vestibule that leads to the chapel, we 
witness the arrival of the chief officers of state, and 
we have the pleasure of meeting those whose names 
have been long’ familiar to us as renowned in diplo- 
macy, or in the more glorious art of war. Now a 
novel scene to English eyes takes place, the kiss of 
congratulation is bandied about, a small ‘ political’ 
on tiptoe is here enjoying the muscular embrace of 
a grenadier—there an oblong secretary is bestowing 
a savoury kiss on each cheek of a wiry hussar. All 
species of labial salutation are being perpetrated, the 
kiss oblique, the kiss direct, and the hearty smack, 
are being implanted on whiskered cheeks, stubbled 
chins, and moustached lips, in all directions. * * 
This lively operation continues for an hour, when 
the heralds proclaim the advance of the Royal 
Family. Ushers,golden-sticks, and silk stockings lead 
the way, then follow the Emperor and Empress, 
with aides-de-camp, the Grand Duke Heretier, the 
Grand Duchess Marie, and the Prince of Prussia, 
and then the happy pair, the Grand Duchess Olga 
and the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg. The former 
wears white satin, and a crown of diamonds ; the 
latter a Russian Colonel's uniform. ‘The bride's 
three younger brothers, Constantine, Nicholas, and 
Michael, follow, when the Emperor's brother and 
Prince Oscar of Sweden next appear, and lastly a 
train of ladies-in-waiting. The chiefs of the diplo- 
matic circle have previously taken the places assigned 
to them in the chapel, which unfortunately is too 
small to allow of all the visitors witnessing the whole 
of the ceremony. So, as last of the procession, we 
catch but a glimpse of the proceedings. The bride 
looks lovely, the archbishop very gorgeous in his 
robes, the priests very devout, the spectators very 
much interested. High mass is performed, hymns 
are chanted, incense swung about, candles glitter, 
choristers sing lustily. A pair of turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons, emblems of the Holy Spirit, are let 
loose; they flutter about; two crowns are held over 
the heads of the young couple; the benediction is 
given; the happy ones drink together from the same 
cup, and pace three times hand-in-hand round the 
altar; the Te Deum is chanted—the assembly 
prostrate themselves on one knee; the archbishop 
bestows a blessing, the Emperor kisses his hand in 
submission to his spiritual power; the guns without 
boom loud and long their gratulations, announcing 
to the assembled throng that the marriage knot is 
tied indissolubly. The saluting process is revived, 
the relations and interested parties kiss each other 
and everybody, the bride and bridegroom embrace, 
the Empress throws herself into the arms of the 
Emperor, the sisters and brothers join in the fun, 
and so the affair terminates; the heralds proclaim 
the close of the ceremony, and the procession retires 
in the order of its advance. ‘The beauty of the bride 
has not been extolled too highly, she is very like her 
handsome father, with light hair, lovely complexion, 
sweet blue eyes ‘ made to love,’ and a fine majestic 
figure. She appears the picture of happiness, the 
tears that conventionally flow on such occasions have 
all been shed at the ceremony of the betrothal that 
took place some ten days previously, so that all at 
present is sunshine and smiles. The Empress, who 
has benefited so much by her Neapolitan visit, is 
looking well, and is able to join in the festivities. At 
four o'clock there is a grand dinner, everything in 
kingly style; during which, and not after dinner, as 
is our fashion,we rise and drink to the health of their 
‘Imperial Majesties, ‘Zes Nouveaux Mariés,’ *The 
Royal Family, and, lastly, ‘The clergy and the 
faithful subjects of the Emperor’ The band, after 
each toast, playing some apprepriate airs. ‘God 
save the Emperor’ is a beautiful composition, and 
rivals our own national anthem.” 
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Two days after the marriage, a grand recep- 
tion and fétes took place ; which our author thus 
describes.— 

“Tn our little island that despot Fashion decrees 
that a brief period of seclusion and retirement from 
vulgar gaze is indispensable after the happy moment 
that the nuptial knot is tied; but here this ceremony 
is but the preface to a honeymoon in public—a 
general signal for invitations to be issued, for a uni- 
versal mob of visitors to offer congratulations, and 
for anything and everything but to be let alone. This 
morning, accordingly, the happy pair are to receive 
the felicitations of the multitude, and we are to be 
present at the grand ball. On this day the state 
rooms of the Palace are annually thrown open, and 
invitations ‘ plentiful as blackberries,’ are distributed 
among the inhabitants, who have this opportunity of 
beholding, face to face, their gracious Emperor, the 
Imperial Family, and to partake of their generous 
hospitality. We enter the hall, where is a large 
picture of Catherine II., on a white charger, seated 
like a man, and entering St. Petersburgh, dressed in 
the uniform of a colonel ofthe guards, with a branch 
of oak in her head-dress, and flourishing a drawn 
sword. Qn the staircase stand some colossal sentries, 
and some invalid guards of gigantic stature. Assem- 
bled in a gallery, where the walls are covered with 
portraits of Russian generals, we form a circle, the 
ladies together, presently the blushing bride, accom- 
panied by her fortunate consort, makes her appear- 
ance, and separately addresses each of us, with ques- 
tions ably and happily varied. The Prince follows, 
but finds it a more arduous undertaking, but manages 
to diversify his queries with considerable tact. The 
bride looks lovely, the picture of blondine beauty 
and happiness. Her dress is a pale pink satin, with 
tiara, bouquet, girdle, and bracelet of diamonds. The 
Prince wears the uniform of a Russian regiment, of 
which he has just been appointed colonel. Now 
another royal personage, in the person of Prince 
Oscar of Sweden, takes his turn and interrogations 
are renewed. French, that monopolizing language, 
is what is spoken at Court, and though most of the 
Royal Family can speak three or four others, etiquette 
requires them to address you in that tongue unless 
they see you do not understand it. And now the 
folding-doors are flung open, and the Emperor and 
the whole Royal Family pass to the ball-room. It 
is called a bal masqué, and civilians sport a black net 
or silk cloak over their uniforms. The scene is most 
picturesque. ‘A dazzling mass of artificial light’ 
illumines the suite of splendid rooms. Here are 
officers of almost every nation in a goodly variety of 
costume—the dashing Hussar, the heavy Dragoon, 
the stately Grenadier, the swarthy Circassian. Am- 
bassadors and attachés in their gaily embroidered 
uniforms, with the ladies of the court in all their 
elegance. The officers keep their heads covered, 
and plumes and feathers of every colour are seen 
waving in all directions, The Imperial Family lead 
the way in the Polonaise, and the illustrious visitors 
follow, traversing the rooms to be thoroughly sur- 
veyed and proportionably admired by the delighted 
throng. Bearded moujiks, bonneted females, and 
riff-ratt, ex omni genere, are among the gladsome 
guests. The Empress occupies a corner of one room, 
when I find myself led away by the master of the 
ceremonies and brought into her imperial presence. 
Condescendingly does she address her visitor. And 
so the ball continues for two or three hours, when 
we adjourn to the supper-rooms, where a regular 

dinner by the way is served; and then we take our 
places in the royal carriages to drive out and see the 
illuminations. The Emperor, attended by a small 
escort of Cuirassiers and Circassians, is mounted and 
rides on horseback. The Empress and the rest fol- 
low at a snail’s pace threading the miles of illumined 
avenues, The carriages are elongated jaunting cars, 
containing eight persons, most commodious and easy, 
and upwards of fifty moved along in procession, form- 
ing a very attractive cortege. The night is splendid 
for the occasion, dark clouds, without rain, obscure 
the twilight. I have seen splendid illuminations in 
the East, but none could approach the magnificence 
and extent of those displayed on this occasion. 
Facing the palace is an immense semicircular trellis- 
work covered with lamps fantastically arranged, 
while in front fountains, springing up some seventy 
feet, play and fall trickling over coloured lamps, 


twinkling beneath the glittering cascade. Through 
a break in the centre of this, extends a long vista of 
light, formed by a succession of bridges across a line 
of water, columns of variegated lamps represent 
flowers and leaves, and in the extreme distance, on 
high, shines a gigantic star. Beyond these lie avenues 
and avenues illuminated; lakes surrounded by trellis- 
work, spangled with lights, reflected in the placid 
water, multiply the brightness, and one may imagine 
one’s-self in fairy land, for literally they are lacs des 
fées. Inthe upper garden the trees are tinted with 
coloured lamps, and the ground itself brilliantly 
illumined. Wherever we drive, melodious notes of 
music greet the ear, and one thinks of Contarini 
Fleming and his matchless garden, with ‘the tall 
fountains springing from marble basins, and in wan- 
dering about, the enchanted region seems illimitable; 
at each turn more magical and more bright; now a 
white vase shining in the light, now a dim statue sha- 
dowed in a cool grot.’ An idea of the extent may be 
imagined, when we mention that some 20,000 men 
from the fleet were employed in lighting the lamps, 
and that the expense of this alone was 200,000 francs 
or 86,0002. 


During Mr. Atkinson’s sojourn at St. Peters- 
burg 60,000 troops were encamped near the 
city. We give his remarks on the Russian 
soldier and service.— 


“The cavalry we found picketted near villages, 
seemingly without any order, but probably in the 
most convenient positions for supplies and forage. 
The tents are very small, and when pitched on grass 
the turf is taken up to form dry walks, and piled up 
to make temporary seats, till the camp is struck, 
when it is relaid. The uniforms are very plain, the 
prevailing colour being dark-green with scarlet facings, 
the degrees of rank marked by the lace on the collar. 
Colonels wear loose bullion epaulettes, and generals 
the solid box only, the junior grades sporting scales 
only. But if they have not much embroidery, the 
Russian has multitudinous decorations in the shape 
of orders and ribbons, and they must be little valued 
when they become as common and as necessary 
appendages to a uniform as leaves are to the trees. 
For every campaign which is a few months in the 
field, and though a shot may not have been fired, 
some cross is awarded, and it is a rarity to see a 
soldier without a row of eight or ten ribbons, or else 
stripes of painted metal, which are worn instead. 
The pay of the army is at the lowest ebb, the poor 
private having barely sufficient for his subsistence ; 
and were it not for the extensive system of bribery 
and corruption, the officers would cut but a sorry 
figure, as indeed they generally do. The pay of our 
army made them open wide the eye of astonishment 
when they heard it from me, a lieutenant of our 
corps drawing more than a full colonel of their cor- 
responding regiment; but everything is proportionally 
cheaper, and they have not the appearance to keep 
up that ours must. Many divisions of the army 
occupy farms, instead of regular pay; and from these 
predial allotments they make their subsistence, each 
man having an area of land according to his rank. 
These agricultural settlements are chiefly confined to 
the South. The officers have charge of the civil 
Government, the drill is carried on by the companies 
assembling at regular intervals, and occasionally the 
whole corps parade together, perhaps once a year, 
thus these divisions are nothing more than mere 
militiamen. These military colonies are classed into 
superiors, or officers, cultivators, and reserve. The 
cultivator must perform twenty years’ service, when 
he passes into the battalion or squadron of reserve, 
and after three years is invalided or retires. The 
reserve supplies the place of those who are lost in 
action. The children must also be soldiers. This 
system is not confined to the infantry ; for the cavalry 
corps have similar settlements, with breeding estab- 
lishments attached to them. The troops of the 
Imperial guard form a very fine looking body of 
men; and, from constantly being quartered in or 
near the capital, they have a vastly superior air to 
the half savages that compose the ranks of the line. 
The standard height for recruits in the foot is but 
4 ft. 9 in., producing but a pigmy race ; and untutored 
raw cubs as they are, an army of such materials 
would not be very formidable to oppose at any time. 





The size of men will in all probability become still 





smaller with each succeeding generation. for on 
finest among the serfs are pag singled bs & 
carried off from their homes to fill the ranks, whied 
is equivalent to being doomed to celibacy, whilst the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, and those unfitted f¢ 
military service, become the parents of the new 
which naturally becomes degenerated, so that the 
standard may have to be still further lowered. Man 
however, prefer the life of a soldier to being den 
though cases of self-maiming are plentiful eno ~ 
to disqualify for service. With them there are none 
of the seductive sounds of the ‘ ear-piercing fife and 
spirit-stirring drum,’ to tempt them to enlist in the 
school of arms. No oily-tongued recruiting serjeant, 
with gay uniform and fluttering ribbons to tell tales 
of gallant deeds, to rouse the martial ardour of the 
virent Muscovite, but, nolens volens, the young con- 
script is borne away to the ‘rékroutskoie pritsoutskie’ 
from his paternal lares, ‘to have his hair cut short 
to wear a coarse green coat with a little tail, to have 
his eye turned right and left, and his trousers Pipe. 
clayed ;’ then, with his silver ruble or two a year 
oil and meat to keep him in condition, and a grey 
cloak to keep him warm, how happy should he the 
Muscovy private. Heigh for the life of a Russian 
soldier.” 

We will not follow Mr. Atkinson in his 
homeward journey through Sweden and Den- 
mark. He has not much that is new to tell 
us; but they who are tempted to make further 
acquaintance with his experiences, such as they 
are, may judge from the extracts given how far 
it is worth their while. As we have said, the pencil 
sketches are the more attractive part of the 
volume. They are full of character—rendered 
with no little art. 





On the Social System and the Laws which Govern 
it—[Du Systéme Social, §c.]. By M. Qué 
telet. Paris, Guillaumin & Co. 

THE reader who knows M. Quételet, and casts 

his eye on the above title, will feel a moment’s 

discontent with our method of treating his book. 

A work with such a title, he will say, from such 

an author, should have a notice swarming with 

extracts and ponderous in statements of fact. 

The shakings of such a tree should give rich 

pickings. He will be reconciled to us, however, 

when he learns that M. Quételet is here, as it 
were, his own reviewer; and that our office is 
to comment upon general reflections which 
resemble in kind what we or others might have 
made upon the collected statistics that have 
proceeded from the author’s earlier pen. In 
fact, throughout the work before us, as well as 
its predecessor, the letters on the Theory of 
Probabilities, M. Quételet is trying to bring 
the popular mind to a perception of the nature 
of his previous results. We must be rather his 
coadjutors, therefore, than his critics: and could 
not venture to enter upon a judicial examination 
without again looking at the materials from 
which the present work is drawn. dire! 
We had a moment’s doubt whether it might 
not be a new author whom we have before us: 
for the accent over the e in the name Quételet 
is not to be found in any of the author's previous 
writings. Had he chosen to write Quételet, we 
should have taken it for another of the author's 
comments on himself—and objected only in s0 
far as we must have said that his extensive 
researches had fully entitled him to the adop- 
tion of the surname Quéte without the diminu- 
tive termination. We hope the Belgian family 

is not one of those the members of which, it 18 

said, cannot bear a joke upon their names. _ 
The object of this work is the oat 

and application of what M. Quételet calls the 
law of accidental causes ; which we may deno- 
minate the law of lawl honour among 
thieves. For though any instance of a pheno 
menon which ma be selected will almost cer 
tainly fail to be the average of its class, oF 

be a deserter from its law, yet there 1s 
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g combination among these erring individuals 
to produce by their joint operation the same 
average from year to year, or from group to 
group (if large enough), that the masses exhibit 
indications of the prevalence of law where the 
individuals indicate nothing but successions of 
inexplicable caprice. It is announced as borne 
out by collections of facts, applying to different 

laces and made at different times, that the 
yariations which the free will of mankind pro- 
duces in the actions of individuals counter- 
balance each other in the mass. M. Fayet, who 
has recently examined the tendency to crime of 
the different ages of life in France, and from 
nineteen years of observation deduces the 

eater number of the consequences which 
iM. Quételet and Guerry published long ago 
as drawn from the first four years of the same 

riod. As observations accumulate, the laws 
previously deduced are either verified or re-an- 
nounced with slight modifications. The prin- 
ciple thus deduced is given in connexion with 
one which at first sight is rather startling. It 
is no less than this: that social phenomena 
which are influenced by the free will of indivi- 
dual men proceed from year to year with more 
regularity than phenomena solely influenced 
by material and (so-called) fortuitous causes. 
Strange it seems, no doubt, that all the motley 
follies which variegate the surface of society, all 
the caprices of fashion, all the varieties by which 
lassitude seeks to amuse itself, all the changes 
out of which dishonesty contrives new modes 
of swindling, produce far less effect upon the 
average condition of one year as compared with 
another, than takes place in the weather of the 
same periods, which depends upon mechanical, 
though unknown, causes. The passion whose 
universal sway and never-ending ciiange of 

hase have made it the staple of all romance, 

om China to California, has its sum total of a 
regularity which is presentable in a table of 
statistics. The number of marriages, their dis- 
tribution among the ages and conditions of life, 
proceed from year to year with quite as much 
regularity as if the happy pairs were all selected 
in a central office and united by a writ of the 
crown. Cupid is a smart lad,—an active agent, 
as chemists and landlords say; he brings down 
his bird, but his power over the covey is defined 
by superior laws. Give him a wholesale job,— 
let him, for instance, try seriously to alter in 
any one portion of time the proportion of the 
marriages made by widowers in their forty-fifth 
years—and he is powerless. 

This fixed character of the average of social 
phenomena is one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of modern times, though all that was 
wanting to arrive at it was careful collection of 
the facts which are most easily noted.’ At 
first it was not credited. Tables of human 
mortality were in existence at the time when 
the first life office was opened; but no faith 
was given to the possibility of predicting the 
results of a number of individuals, if large 
ps oy The plan adopted was simply, that 
all who formed the society should make a sub- 
scription for the benefit of those who died 
within the current year. Such was the state of 
knowledge at the beginning of the last century. 

our own day, Mr. Finlaison calculated, from 
the events of preceding years, what ought to be 
the number of deaths which the Registrar- 
General would be called on to record in the 

t year of his operations; his result was 
355,968—the observed fact was 355,956. This 
excessive closeness of agreement was, of course, 
a remarkable coincidence, which might not 
occur again in many trials. The number of 
Marriages was calculated at 114,947, and was 


ing to a person unused to the subject, was 
nevertheless large enough to excite curiosity : 
and the Registrar-General found the probable 
solution in a circumstance which was commu- 
nicated to him by many clergymen—namely, 
that owing to a misapprehension of the object 
and effect of the Marriage Act which came into 
operation with the Registration Act, a great 
many marriages were hurried onwards which 
would otherwise have taken place in the succeed- 
ing year. 


The fixed character of the average of social 
phenomena, when it comes to be well under- 
stood, will seriously affect the demands made 
on free governments by their constituents. It 
might have caused some to be withheld. A 
tolerable acquaintance with the species of facts 
which have been collected by Messrs. Quételet, 
Guerry, Porter, and many others—a very slight 
inoculation of the habit with which masses of 
men are looked at by those who are accustomed 
to cast them up into a total—would have saved 
the young French Republic from its disastrous 
attempts on the economy of labour. At the 
same time, when it shall be acknowledged as a 
common and practical truth that the irregulari- 
ties of individual cases which a free government 
cannot but permit are subject to an average of 
which the individuals who compose it know 
nothing, it will be required of statesmanship to 
learn the mode of controlling or modifying the 
laws that determine the average magnitude of 
social evils. On a precise knowledge of facts 
will spring up observation of differences; and 
investigation will trace the reasons of the dis- 
tinctions between averages formed under dif- 
ferent circumstances. What is called know- 
ledge of mankind—meaning an individual’s 
total impression derived from instances seen 
one at a time under various states of the 
observer’s mind and associations—will be modi- 
fied for the better by the study of larger collec- 
tions, and the cold impartiality of numerical 
conclusions. 


In many instances it is now ascertained that 
what we term experience—meaning the mental 
total of unassisted reflection upon case after 
case—is a pilot often misled by false beacons 
existing in the imagination of the observer. 
The desire to make the best, or the worst, 
either laudable or culpable as the case may be, 
by itself produces effect enough to justify the 
remark. The surgeon, desirous to do good, 
and actuated by the sanguine feeling which 
dwells most on what it most delights in, has 
brought himself to believe that the great opera- 
tions of his art are almost perfectly safe, and 
that the speedy consequence of death is now a 
rare and remote contingency. An ill-natured 
table, which collects the cases of a series of 
years, gives a melancholy contradiction to his 
conclusion—and shows that, though there is 
much to boast of, there is a great necessity for 
taking care to form opinions by means of pro- 
cesses in which one always counts as one, and 
never as nothing. And so is it with the states- 
man; to whom arithmetic should be a matter 
of play; and whose answer to the slaughtering 
maxim that anything may be proved by figures 
should be—anything may be true. 


M. Quételet has been among the foremost 
of those who have led the way in thus laying 
the foundations of statistics with conclusions, 
and placing the philosophy of its methods 
before the eyes of those who are not mathema- 
ticians or actuaries. The work before us ma 
be safely recommended, as containing a multi- 
tude of reflections, not grounded on @ priori 
notions of the nature of man, but on collections 





found to be 111,481. The magnitude of this 
difference, though it might not appear surpris- | 


of facts ;—and as being prominent among those 
books from which opponents of any sense must 








differ with a caution dictated by respect for the 


simplicity of its data and the straightforwardness 
of its conclusions, 





A Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Doni- 
phan. By F. 8. Edwards, a Volunteer. 
Hodson. 

On the “ Macedon and Monmouth” principle, 

the striking similarity of the names Saaiekan 

and Xenophon have induced our transatlantic 
brethren of the pen to institute a curious com- 
parison between the expedition and retreat of 
the famous “Ten Thousand” and the victo- 
rious march of the American brigade into New 

Mexico. We see little of similitude beyond 

that which suggested the comparison. Col. 

Doniphan’s invasion and conquest of the vast 

countries of New Mexico and Chihuahua with 

a mere handful of raw volunteers, few of whom 

had ever before seen the fire from an enemy’s 

lines, if not one of the most brilliant passages 
in recent military annals, is, however, a curious 
example of what a few determined men, with 
good morale, can effect against the most for- 
midable obstacles and overwhelming superiority 
of numbers. The American writer calls upon 

Col. Doniphan to write an account of his cam- 

paign equal to that of his ancient rival; but 

—— the appearance of such a record, Mr. 

rank S. Edwards volunteers the present. It 
is written with considerable spirit and ability— 
and with the graphic manner of an eye-witness 
and actor in what is described. The eventitselt 
has subsequently acquired a greater importance 
than it seemed to possess at the time; as it will 
be remembered that a vast portion of the coun- 
tries traversed and conquered by the little band 
has now been ceded to the United States—and 
consequently this conquest will form in the 
after-history of the country one of its most 
important epochs. 


Our readers will remember that at the close 
of the Texian war against Mexico, the Rio 
Grande, or Red River, was decided upon as 
the frontier of the two republics by the victo- 
rious general Houston; the northern boundary 
being pushed as far as the White Mountains, in 
order to obtain possession for Texas of the rich 
valley of Tuos—containing Santa Fé and other 
cities—centres of the vast commerce carried on 
between Northern Mexico and the United States. 
But although the Texians asserted a right to 
this district, they had never been able to subdue 
and occupy it. However, when Texas joined 
the great Federal Union, it became a point ot 
moment to substantiate this claim; and, as part 
of the system of military operations against 
Mexico, an army of volunteers was ordered to 
be raised in the nearest state, Missouri, and 
pushed across the intervening thousand miles 
of prairie to occupy Santa Fé and co-operate 
with the other division of the invading force. 
The regiment was soon raised, The military 
spirit which slumbers in the Saxon even in 
times of profound tranquillity was no sooner 
appealed to than it blazed up. Each volun- 
teer found his own horse and equipments, 
except arms; and the band sallied out to face 
the desert and the rising masses of Indians 
who peopled it. Their sufferings in the wil- 
derness for want of food and water, the exces- 
sive fatigue of the march, and the minor mili- 
tary operations, we must pass without notice. 
Mr. Edwards speaks with great contempt of the 
Mexican men, both as to their courage and 
their honesty—the women are rather more 
favourably estimated. After one of the battles— 

“Tt was rumoured that there were two Mexican 
women in the action serving at the cannon; and that 
a rifle ball striking one of them in the forehead, the 
other bore her off the field, I do not doubt it. The 
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women have much more courage and even sense 
than the men.” 

Mexico is well known to be the most priest- 
ridden country in the world :—Spain, Belgium, 
and Portugal seem free from such domination by 
comparison with Mexico. The result of priestly 
omnipotence is seen in the corruption which the 
possession of absolute power always brings.— 

“The priest's house, which I saw the inside of 
while on another visit to Albuquerque, is the best 
adobe dwelling I observed in the country. The 
priests are high in position, and always rich; but in 
morals and character they are, with few exceptions, 
even below their followers. It is not unusual for 
them to have three or four wives, all living in the 
house with them, who, as well as the other people, 
manifest the most servile attention to them. It 
really used to make my blood boil to see these poor 
wretches come into the room where I might happen 
to be in conversation with the padre, and after kneel- 
ing down and kissing the hem of his garment, stand 
on one side, hat in hand, awaiting the moment when 
he might condescend to speak to them; while the 
rascal was trying, with all his skill, to cheat me in 
the bargain I was making with him; not scrupling 
to tell the most abominable falsehoods, if they be- 
came necessary to aid his plan. Even in the street, 
the people will frequently kneel and kiss his robe, as 
he passes them, while he manifests, outwardly, no 
knowledge of the salute, passing on as if he had 
attracted no notice.” 


An anecdote—which by no means, however, 
goes to the credit of the Americans—is told by 
Mr. Edwards, still further illustrative of the 
mental condition of the masses in Mexico.— 

“ Our men, while at the grazing camp at Galisteo, 
were kept two days accidentally without their regu- 
lar supplies of food; and, therefore, were obliged to 
forage upon the corn-fields around, especially as the 
inhabitants had previously refused to sell any to us; 
and it had also been our constant habit to boil a pot 
of maize each night just before going to sleep, and, 
sitting round the fire, to eat and talk. The surround- 
ing corn-fields began to look rather unproductive, 
much to the astonishment of the natives; so, to re- 
medy this, the figure of the Virgin Mary was carried 
around the fields, in solemn procession— solemn, 
perhaps, to the poor Mexicans, but by no means 
so to us. The figure, which was very fantastically 
dressed, was carried by a woman in the same manner 
as she would have carried a child, and over them 
was held an old red umbrella, the only one in the | 
village, and reserved for great occasions like the | 
present. At the head of the procession walked the 
priest, book in hand, sprinkling holy water on all 
sides, followed by two musicians with squeaking 
fiddles, and also by two men firing off continually a 
couple of old rusty fowling-pieces, to the great ad- 
miration of the young folks. After them came the 
figure; and the procession was closed by all the rest 
of the inhabitants. At every twenty or thirty steps 
they would ali kneel down and pray audibly. We 
smoothed our faces as we best could, not wishing 
to be supposed to know anything about the maize 
just then.” 

Our readers will remember a circumstance 
similar to this told of the Dyaks of Borneo. We 
may observe that our volunteer does not care to 
mince matters about his countrymen: he writes 
of their deeds and misdeeds with the frankness 
of a soldier. Thus, for example.— 

“A poor Spaniard came to the colonel and com- 
plained that a soldier, standing by, had stolen his 
pig. The commander turned to the man and asked 
him whether this was true? The soldier replied 
*Yes;’ adding also, and pray, colonel, what are you 
going to do about ic?’ This blunt mode of response, 
mixed with question, rather puzzled Colonel Doni- 
phan, who, after some hesitation, said, ‘Well! I 
don’t know, unless I come and help you to eat it.’ 
I am sadly afraid the complaining party got no 
redress.” 

These are somewhat lax notions of discipline 
—to say nothing at all about the morals. Our 
military men will probably smile at this.— 

“ While we were in this city, a Council of War 





was called. We had expected to have here met and 


joined General Wool; however, we had done our 
work without him; but what course were we now 
to take? for there was danger at all points! A few 
of the officers proposed staying in Chihuahua, others 
were for trying to join General Taylor, and some 
suggested a retrograde march to Santa Fé; most. 
however, were in favour of pressing home by way of 
Monterey. No ultimate decision was at that time 
had; but a short time afterwards, another council 
was held, and, at this time, most of the officers were 
for remaining in quarters. Doniphan heard them for 
some time, but with impatience, and at last, bringing 
his heavy fist down on the table, he gave the board 
to understand that they might possibly have found 
fair reasons for staying, ‘ but, gentlemen,’ added the 
Colonel, ‘I’m for going home to Sarah and the 
children.’” 

We had marked for extract a description of 
the notable battle of Sacramento—but the de- 
mands upon our space forbid our giving it. We 
conclude with a passage suggestive of other 
thoughts. Remembering what a curse the pre- 
sence of the Spaniard has been in America— 
how the entire history of his dominion on that 
continent has been traced in blood and fire— 


| there does seem something like a fitting though 


a fearful retribution in such scenes as the fol- 
lowing passage opens up.— 

“The yard in which we were here quartered, had 
some years before been the scene of a massacre. The 
governor induced twenty of the chiefs of the Apache 
Indians to enter it, when they were murdered by 
soldiers who had been concealed in the buildings. 
The governor paid the penalty of his treacherous 
conduct: as he gave the order ‘ maten a los carahos!’ 
(kill the scoundrels!), a chief sprang forward, and 
stabbing him, cried out! ‘ Entonces moriras tu pri- 
mero, Carajo!* (then you shall die first, Carajo !) 
These Indian warriors died bravely, after killing 
several Mexicans. This tribe is the most powerful 
of all the Mexican Indians. It inhabits the range 
of mountains called the Sierra des Mimbres, which 
separates the State of Sonora from those of E] Paso 
and Chihuahua—and on each side of this range is its 
extensive foraging ground; the country further south 
being under the control of the Camanches. I do not 
think the Apache Indians are naturally brave; but 
having been long unopposed, they have become 
bold; so much so as to visit large cities amicably, 
and otherwise in small parties. The fact is, they so 
heartily despise the Mexicans that they say they 
would kill them all, were it not that they serve as 
herdsmen to them—meaning this, that they them- 
selves neither hunt nor plant, and. being of roving 
habits, they do not overburden themselves with 
cattle, preferring to descend from their mountain 
fastnesses and help themselves out of the first Mex- 
ican herd they come across—first killing the herds- 
men, if possible. The latter have an instinctive 
dread of these Indians. The word Apache is enough 
to make a Mexican herdsman tremble, although he 
goes armed with a sabre, carbine and lance, and is 
always mounted. One thing which has principally 
served to make this tribe powerful, is the fact of one 
State frequently arming it against another. Some 
tribes of these Indians live entirely on mule and 
horse flesh, whilst others eat the prairie wolf, but 
there is no doubt they prefer fat cows and steers, 
frequently running off several thousand head at a 
time. Ifa quarrel arises on the foray about the owner- 
ship of an animal, they kill the creature, leaving it 
where it falls, and, of course, the dispute with it. 
Their track can be traced by this frequent mark of a 
quarrel. The government of Chihuahua at one time 
set a price on every Apache scalp; it was, I believe, 
one hundred dollars for a man, fifty dollars for a 
squaw, and twenty-five dollars for a papoose. This 
plan was afterwards abandoned; and an Irishman, 
named James Kirker, was hired, at a high salary, to 
attempt the extermination of the tribe. Th» was 
rather an extensive operation, as they numbered 
about fifteen thousand. However, he, with a band 
of Americans and Mexicans, soon made the Apaches 
fear him. The Mexicans look upon him as almost 
superhuman; but I have heard from credible autho- 
rity, that his bravery is rather lukewarm, and that 
his victories have always been achieved through 
cunning. He has never risked a fight, unless when 





his own party has greatly outnumbered the Indian. 
or when he could catch them asleep—and eyen then 
he himself prudently keeps in the background, 
joined us the morning after the fight of Bracito,, 
having given up hunting the Indians, in consequence 
of the government having forgotten to pay him.” 
In conclusion, we can recommend this little 
work as a spirited account of one of the most 
interesting episodes in recent history. 





History of the Jesuits from the Foundation of 
their Society to its Suppression by P 
Clement XIV. By Andrew Steinmetz, Au- 
thor of ‘The Novitiate,’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Wer have read these volumes with difficulty, —. 
and comment on them with pain. They contain, 
evidence of labour, research and anxiety ; but. 
exhibit a want of order and arrangement clear 
proving that the author had never risen to the 
height of a philosophic conception of his sub- 
ject. Disorganization and confusion, both of 
subject and of style, are their marked charac- 
teristics. The most simple facts are distorted 
by the form in which they are stated, and the 
plainest inferences are rendered problematical! 
by the total absence of logical precision. The 
author no doubt was fettered by the antecedents 
of his own life. He started with a fixed eon- 
clusion, —and had only to seek for premises, 
The three volumes seem designed, not to deter= 
mine the position of the Society of Jesus in 
relation to modern history, but to explain the: 
relations of Mr. Andrew Steinmetz to the 
Society of Jesus. This is the more to be re~ 
gretted as the history of the Jesuits offers man 
interesting but perplexing problems whic 
have not yet received a sufficient solution. It 
is not yet satisfactorily explained how a power 
ful order could have been organized by a semi- 
lunatic like Loyola, —how the order should 
from the first have excited alarm throughout 
Christendom,—how its most signal successes 
should have heralded its most signal defeats,— 
how the fears which it excited should have been 
out of all proportion greater than the power 
which it acquired,—and how it happens that 
almost every incident in the origin and progress: 
of a society closely watched by the whole of 
civilized Europe has been the theme of so much 
learned and unlearned controversy that truth 
has been completely buried under a mass of 
vague declamation. 

The Society of Jesus had a double aspect :— 
it was a political association and a religious 
order. In these respects it had a striking 
similarity to the sect of the Pythagoreans in 
ancient Italy, and to the sect of the Assassins 
established by Hassan Ebn Sabah in the moun- 
tains of Asia. There are remarkable analogies 
in the organization of three bodies so widely 
separated by time and space. In all, the power 
of the head or grand master was limitless; 
disciples bound themselves to the most implicit 
and unreasoning obedience ; the secrets of oné 
rank were unknown to the members of another, 
and it was not until a disciple had gone througl» 
all the grades of initiation that he was made 
acquainted with the nature of the authority to 
which he had been subjected. The analogies 
do not end here. The three bodies were equally 
accused of teaching the abominable doctrine 
that “the end justifies the means;” to the 
three in their respective ages and countries ail 
infinity of public and private assassinations has 
been attributed; each was in its turn the terror 
of the Pagan, the Mohammedan and the Chris 
tian world; each while it lasted was d 
the greatest existing power in its sphere,—and 
yet the fall of each produced but a trifling sen~ 
sation and excited only a passing notice. 

It would be desirable to inquire whether the 
similarity between these three series of events 
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i m any general law of humanity. Is 
oc = instinct in society which leads it to 
regard every secret association as hostile and 
dangerous in proportion to its extent ?—or did 
the three great orders unite to maintain a retro- 

de principle in an age of progress? So 
much may be said in favour of either view, that 
we may conclude that both causes contributed 
their influences to the similarity of the three 

ies of phenomena. 

=. Steinmetz justly remarks that there was 
nothing new in the constitution of the Jesuits 
as proposed by Loyola. Self-renouncement, 
implicit obedience, and immediate allegiance to 
the Holy See were common to all the men- 
dicant orders. The new society was recom- 
mended only by the superiority of its discipline: 
—it was to the Cordeliers, Carmelites, and 
Jacobins what a regular army is to bands of 
undisciplined guerillas. It may be assumed 
that Jesuitism took its military and aggressive 
character from its founder. The reading of the 
wild legends of the Saints—those unrivalled 

imens of religious romance—produced the 
same effect on the excitable mind of Loyola 
that the perusal of the equally wild fictions of 
chivalry Ka on Don Quixote. Mr. Steinmetz 
has quite mistaken the character of this extra- 
ordinary man. His visions were no more pious 
frauds than the hallucinations of the hero of 
Cervantes were intentional deceptions ; his 
exalted enthusiasm touched on insanity, and 
men under such circumstances are not over 
scrupulous in the arts which they employ to 
impress upon others the delusions by which 
they are guided themselves. In such cases it 
is generally impossible to determine the point 
where enthusiasm ends and deception begins:— 
how vainly has that point been sought in the 
lives of Mohammed and of Cromwell. 

If Loyola had not been permitted to found 
an order in the Catholic church, he would have 
established a sect of dissenters in opposition to 
it. Consciousness of this danger induced Pope 
Paul III. to issue a bull sanctioning the insti- 
tution. But the task of preparing the rules of 
the new society, though nominally intrusted to 
Loyola, must have devolved on cooler heads— 
such as those of Lainez and Salmeron; for in 
no part of the ‘Constitutions’ do we find a 
trace of those absurdities which fill Loyola’s 
unquestioned work, the ‘Spiritual Exercises.’ 
Mr. Steinmetz intimates that he has consulted 
the principal biographies of Loyola,—some 
thirty or forty in number ; but he has not given 
us their common characteristic. While eloquent 
in describing the extravagant penances, extra- 
ordinary miracles, seraphic visions, and sub- 
lime meditations of Loyola, there is not one of 
them that has attributed to their hero a single 
sentiment or expression manifesting superior 
acuteness or intelligence. 

The aim of the Jesuits was to establish a 
universal theocracy. Their means were three- 
fold:—Ist, The counterbalancing of the con- 
quests of Protestantism by winning over the 
heathen nations to the Catholic church;—2ndly, 
The se of such an ascendancy over the 
education of youth as would train the rising 
generation in strict loyalty to the Papacy;— 
and, 3rdly, The undermining and sapping of 
the Reformation in those countries where it had 
been established. How far these means would 

ve been successful had Jesuitism always 
worked in harmony with the Papacy and the 
Hierarchy, can only be matter of conjecture. 
But Jesuitism held itself independent of both; 
and while it professed to maintain and extend 
the interests of each, it was hardly ever without 
Some quarrel with one or the other. 

The position of the Pope as an Italian prince 
frequently led to collisions between the Roman 





court and the Jesuits; because questions of 
spiritual domination were frequently compro- 
mised for considerations of territorial acqui- 
sition. Jesuitism condemned that Italian 
nationality which never was without a repre- 
sentative in the councils of the Vatican; it 
resisted the nepotism which was the besetting 
sin of successive pontiffs; and it spurned the 
hereditary pride of the real Rome to exalt an 
ideality which had little attraction for statesmen 
orcitizens. Jesuitism was still more frequently 
in collision with the hierarchy; for all its prin- 
ciples were antagonistic to the slightest shade 
of independence in national churches. Its 
political existence began and ended in the 
struggle to support absolute theocracy against 
any independence of ecclesiastical institutions. 
After having long maintained the contest, the 
Jesuits staked the issue on the maintenance of 
the bull Unigenitus,—and were defeated and 
overthrown. 

The foreign missions of the Jesuits, and their 
efforts to monopolize the education of youth, 
are subjects of curiosity rather than of impor- 
tance. The missions have been virtually aban- 
doned,—the schools are few and far between. 
A far more important and difficult subject of 
inquiry is the nature and the results of the 
efforts made by the Jesuits to stem the tide of 
the Reformation, and to win back to Rome the 
countries which had been carried by storm in 
the first burst of Protestantism. ‘The Domi- 
nicans,” said an eloquent partizan of the Jesuits, 
“are wolves who, with their Inquisition, destroy 
stragglers; the Jesuits are trained dogs who 
will lead them back to the fold.” Let History 
answer how the promise was fulfilled! Every 
enterprise undertaken by the order was a miser- 
able failure,—ruinous to the parties whom it 
was designed to serve. The abortive plots 
against Elizabeth sent Mary Stuart to the scaf- 
fold; the Catholic League ensured the triumph 
of Henry IV. and the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes; the whole Scandinavian race was 
lost to the Papacy; Northern Germany obtained 
political supremacy over the South; Holland 
became Protestant and independent; James II. 
had no sooner yielded to Jesuit advisers than 
he provoked a revolution:—and finally, they 
were suppressed as a nuisance by that very 
Papacy of which they believed themselves the 
chief props and defenders. 

With these facts before us, we cannot share 
in the alarms which the establishment of Jesuits 
in England has excited in some timid minds. 
If Mr. Andrew Steinmetz be a fair sample of 
the result of education in their seminaries, there 
is little reason to fear their rising race of con- 
troversialists. Indeed, they must have paid 
little attention to the signs of the times who 
believe that any attempt io restore a theocracy 
amongst us can by possibility be successful. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley. From an Original MS. 
—tThere is nothing remarkable in the narrative. If 
genuine, which we believe it to be, it shows that 
Mr. Wesley fell in love with a servant maid named 
Grace Murray; that the courtship being protracted 
by his scruples, Grace listened to a more eager lover; 
that the dread of losing her accelerated Mr. Wesley's 
motions; that his friends and relations interfered to 
prevent the match; that Grace finally married his 
rival, John Bennet; and that Mr. Wesley sought 
consolation in writing an ode on his disappointment, 
which is about the worst specimen of his verses yet 
published,—and that is saying something. 

The Whole Art of making British Wines, Cordials, 
and Liquors in their greatest perfection, as also Strong 
and Cordial Waters, &c. By James Robinson.—To 
housekeepers this book must afford a rich treat— 
since it initiates them into the art and mystery of 
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gooseberry, champagne, greengage, cowslip, ginger, 
primrose, and some eighty other wines. It teaches 
also the art of preparing “The Admiral’s strong 
Sangaree,” “Madden's Cordial,” “The Moun- 
taineer’s,” ‘‘ The Commodore's,” and a hundred other 
cordials and liquors. The cunning of strong waters 
and the complex elements of punch are all set forth, 
—and even the brewing of Welsh ales is taught. 
The quality of the numerous preparations for which 
receipts are given we cannot ourselves speak of : 
—but many of them appear so rich in spice and 
brandy that we can very well understand that, as 
the author assures us, “they have been highly ex- 
tolled for their many excellent qualities,” and have 
“very excellent effects when the spirits are de- 
pressed.” 

The Faith and Practice of a Church of England 
Man. By W. Stanley, D.D., formerly Dean of St. 
Asaph.—This is a work originally published in 1698, 
and now edited by the Rev. R. Eden, who has con- 
tributed notes and an introductory essay. The latter 
argues the leading principles of the Church of England 
—in which the author concedes the right of private 
judgment. As to Dr. Stanley himself, it may be 
remembered that he is satirized in the Tatler, 
under the soubriguet of Stentor; a title for which he 
was indebted to the natural loudness of his voice, 

Egmont.—A translation of Goethe's tragedy; the 
more serviceable because we believe it to be, as the 
translator states, “the first entire English version of 
that esteemed production.” The chief merit of the 
version is that it is “ English,”"—and may be read by 
the mere English reader with perfect facility. 

Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. 
Edited by B. Davidson, Esq.—This very valuable 
work is designed for the use of those who having 
acquired the elements of the Hebrew language in 
schools or colleges are anxious to continue and com- 
plete their studies. For this purpose a very satis- 
factory analysis has been given of all the varied 
modifications of form which occur in the Old 'Testa- 
ment; and the lexicon conveys a sounder knowledge 
of the structural peculiarities of the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic languages than can be obtained from any 
other work with which we are acquainted, The 
grammar prefixed is very full and complete; the 
paradigms of declension and conjugations are 
arranged in at once a philosophic and convenient 
form. On the whole, this is a work highly creditable 
to the publishers and to the scholar under whose 
superintendence it has been produced, 

Emigrant’s Guide to New South Wales Proper, 
Australia Felix and South Australia, By J. C. 
Byme, Esq.—This small hand-book, written by a 
man practically acquainted with the colonies ot 
which he writes, is one of the best arranged, most 
economical and useful guides that we have seen. 
Every point of real and general importance to the 
emigrant seems to be touched upon, briefly but 
tersely—from the qualities of the colony which 
should determine the choice of his location to the 
management of colonial property when it is obtained. 
There are not many guide-books to Australia which 
we could recommend to the labouring classes in pre- 
ference to this one by Mr. Byrne. 

Reflections on the History of the Kings of Judah. 
—tThis compilation is said to have been undertaken 
to while away the hours of sickness, Little taste 
has been shown in the selection, and still less skill in 
the arrangement. 

Some Account of the Foundation of Eton College, 
and of the past and present Condition of the School. 
By Prof. Creasy, M.A.—The title of this work suffi- 
ciently indicates the intention of the author. At the 
end, a number of examination pages are added for 
the guidance of persons who are preparing youths 
for the college. 
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Brocklesby’s (J.) Elements of Meteorology, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Bryant's (E.) What I saw in California, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Butler’s Analogy, with Introduction, by Bishop Wilson, 7th ed, 4s. cl. 
Clockmaker ; or, Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, Ist Series, 2s. 6d. 
Coleridge's (S. T.) Comprehensive Theory of Life, post 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Consolatio, edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, 4th edit. fe. 5s. cl. 
Davidson's (C.) Concise Precedents in Conveyancing, &c., 12mo. 9% 
Dibdin’s (C.) Songs with the Music, Vol. I1. royal 8vo. 8. cl. 
Dictionary of Fruits and Vegetables, 8vo, 2s. swd, 
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Dickson's (S.) Revelations on Cholera, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Dransfield’s (Rev. W.) Morning and Evening Prayers, 6th ed. 5s. 6d. 
Forbes’s (J.) Principles of Gaelic Grammar, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ci. 
Gay (John) On Femoral Rupture, 4to. 15s. cl. 

Glen’s (W. C.) Nuisances Removal Act, 1848, 12mo. 2s. swd. 
Gostick’s ‘J.) Tales, Essays, and Poems, post 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
Herschell’s (Helen) Child's Help to Self-Examination, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Hedge’s (F, H.) The Prose Writers of Germany, royal 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Hill’s (Rev. P. G.) Fifty Days on Board a Slave Vessel, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Jullien’s Album for 1849, folio, 18s. bds. 

Lawyer’s Companion and Diary for 1849, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Leone's (Abbate) Jesuits Conspiracy, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Lyndon’s (Charlotte) The Voice of Ida, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Maxwell’s (J. S.) The Czar, his Court and People, post 8vo. 83. cl. 
Magoon’s (E. L.) Orators of the American Revolution, pt. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Manning’s (Archdeacon) Sermons, Vol. I. 7th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Mitchell's (O. M.) The Planetary and Stellar Worlds, post8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Modern Orator— Sheridan’s Speeches,’ 3rd edit. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Nicholson's (A.) Treatise on Vegetable Diet, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Pagani's (Rev. J. B.) The Soul loving God, translated, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Portwine’s (E.) Harbours of Refuge on S.E. Coast of England, 2s. 6d. 
Peter’s (W.) The Poets and Poetry of the Ancients, royal 8vo. 21s. cl, 
Poole’s (G. A.) History of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Peter Parley’s Annual, 1849, square, 5s. cl. 

Reid’s Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to. 2s, Gd. cl. 
Reid's School Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to. 5s. cl. 

Riego’s (Mdlie.) Point-Lace Book, oblong folio, 5s. swd. 

Rowe's (Rev. S.) Royal Forest of Dartmoor, royal 8vo. 20s. cl. 
Simeon’s (Rev. C.) Memoir, by the Rev. J. Williamson, M.A., 1s. 6¢. 
Simeon’s (Rev. C.) Memoirs, edited by Rev. W. Carus, M.A.,, 7s. 6. 
Sharpe’s London Magazine, Vol. VII. imp. 8vo. 4s. 6d, cl. 

Squier and Davis’s Ancient Monuments of Mississippi Valley, 73s. 6d. 
Study of Modern Languages, edited by Klipstein, Part I. 4to. 6s. 6d. 
Student's (The) Clinical Memorandum Book, oblong, 4s. swd. 
‘Turner’s (D.) Sepulchral Reminiscences, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Tuthill’s (Mrs. L. C.) History of Architecture, royal 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Twylight Thoughts, by M. S. C., 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Warren’s (S.) Moral and Social Duties of Attornies, &c., fe. Svo. 93. 
Ward’s (Harriet) Five Years in Kaffirland, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Whittingham’s (Major) Residence in Berlin, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. and II. by Fergusson, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Zornlin’s (Rosina) Recreations in Physical Geography, 3rd ed. 6s. cl. 











THREE DREAMS OF DEATH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PATRICIAN'S DAUGHTER.” 
Poised on slow wings the Day-God sank to rest, 
In love with beauty by himself inspired. 
The Moon had driven her silver car in haste 
To see the lapsing splendour ; but restrained 
Her beam in reverence. Soon the orphaned World 
Besought her comfort,—and she meekly shone. 


Soft through a trellised lattice poured her light, 
And like heaven's signet rested on the brows 
Of one mild watcher. At her feet was bowed 
A manly form; he clasped with wild embrace 
The Maiden’s hineneotlis impotence of love 
That wrestles in its agony with fate ! 


To die so young, so pure, so beautiful !— 

In impious woe he cursed the pitying sage 

Whose art foretold her end; he cursed the skies 
Whose placid beauty mocked him ; cursed the earth 
That yawned not to receive the dead in hope, 

And groaned for power as mighty as his will 

To strike the spheres to ashes, and to plant 

A standard of despair on the black waste 

Of a dumb chaos opposite to heaven! 


Twas then that Mercy, which forbears with ill 

And still sustains the virtue it creates, 

Breathed through the maiden’s lips the truths that 
awe, 

‘Then purify and soothe, the stricken heart.— 


“ Our death is but the shadow of our life,” 
—Thus glided to his ear her healing strain— 
«The image and the echo of our souls. 

Thrice have I seen the phantom in my sleep, 
And with my spirit’s changes changed the form. 


“ A child, I first beheld it!—’T was, methought, 
Mid-day, and with my playmates, hand in hand, 
We roved through the rich pastures: now we ran,— 
Now paused, entangled by the playful snare 

Of the long grass; now on some shaded knoll 

Lay prone, and mimicked sleep: and when we rose, 
An island city glittered in our sight. 

Like to substantial rainbows shone its walls ; 

Its gates were pearl, and every pinnacle 

Crowned with a planet : by a lucid sea 

Whose waters chorused joy the isle was zoned, 
Their burthen—* Welcome to the happy shore !’ 


««¢ On to the happy city !'—But I stayed 

By a rose-laden hedge to pluck its flowers 

And wreath them with green bands; when as I bent 
The sward grew darkened.—‘ Tarry, comrades dear !’ 
—But no voice answered ; and their distant forms 
Died in the dim mist from my straining sight ! 


“The dimness grew; it girt the city round 

As mourning robes a bride. The dimness grew, 
And filmed the star-crowned spires, till the last ray 
Swam faint on the dense billows and then sank. 


“The sheeted dimness spread from earth to sky, 

And gathered central substance till it loomed 

Like Night on twilight wings. The world was 
dumb. 

A chill smote every sense :—and then I felt 

The Presence lived. With its enfolding breath 

All motion froze, and in my rigid clay 


I knew it close; and in its bending front 

There glared two lurid depths, more terrible 
Than midnight to remorse. I shuddering, saw ; 
I loathed but looked : till, desperate with dread, 
Life flooded back, and in the Horror’s breast 

I plunged with one wild cry,—and, lo, ’twas day ! 


“Four years had borne their record, and were mute: 
The fifth was in its spring. As with the year, 

So with my life; over its flower-like brim 

A glory peered and nestled in its depths. 

With timid joy the cup of hope unclosed 

And drank a rain of light.—I dreamed again. 


“ A banquet ‘neath a purple roof of sky 
O’er-arching crystal walls,—a floor of gems 
Where white feet dipped in beams,—an odour fine 
As sighs of roses burthened with their sweets,— 
And melody like beauty’s soul in sound. 


“So grew the vision.—Through the spacious hall 
A concourse streamed, group after group, like waves 
Crested with sunlight. Then they ranged apart. 


“Unseen, I saw. From lips invisible 

A welcome rang,—and issued into sight 

A wondrous pair : of massive structure he, 
And towering skyward, like a son of earth 
Who challenged Jove for sire. His bulk entwined 
The woman like a column-clasping vine. 

His hand a goblet raised,—a wreath, her own. 
Her head in languid majesty declined, 

He bore her on. With eye intent she gazed 
Upon the mirroring pavement, proud to bear 
Her jewelled sandal, and reflect the limb 
That shone like pillared moonlight in a flood. 


“ Now quicklier bounded Music’s pulse, and Sound 
Chased its own echo. With responsive feet 

The twain swept on; and at a fuller gush 

From founts harmonious, in breathless rounds 
Revolved their eddying steps :—when suddenly 

With clashing cymbals darted in their wake 

A train of nymphs. Thrice through the space pur- 


sued, 

She furled her floating tresses on his breast, 

And pillowed there ; but in her upward eye 

There flashed such bliss as she had mortgaged 
heaven’s 

To buy a moment’s here ! 


“ An interval 
Of silence, and on strode an arméd shape 
Glittering and plumed. Followed, in azure robes, 
A line of glorious forms. Their brows discrowned 
Were regal still. Some darted eager eyes 
Into the distance ; some with inner sight 
Passed musing by; and some from smiling orbs 
Cast mirth for largess.—On the warrior’s arm 
Soft fell the woman’s hand. Its touch, though light, 
Thrilled through his mail. He from her comrade 
took 


The cup, and pledged her. Then, alluring beams 
She bent on those behind. With gaze entranced 
Some met her own; others, in brief delight, 
Paused and went by :—the remnant looked beyond. 


“ Why looked beyond? From a dissolving mist 

Two forms emerged. The first with foot advanced 
And poised upon a sphere, her arm upraised, 

With steady lustre in her mien, her brows 

Domed with the laurelled darkness of her hair— 
Silent, claimed homage. Like Incarnate Rest 

The second stood :—her hands were meekly crossed ; 
And in her aspect dwelt such solemn joy 

As martyrs feel just entered into bliss. 


“ Before the proud shape sank the mailéd chief. 
Those clad in azure robes with mute suspense 
Regarded both ; but soon the most part knelt 
Where knelt the chief,—yet oft regretful eyes 
Turned on the placid meekness they disowned. 


“A clarion rang. Then vanished with her train 
The laurelled maid; and when the notes expired, 
Deep silence fell,—such hush as comes between 
The ripples of a summer sea when dreams 

The stirless zephyr, and the stars lean forth 
From violet barks at anchor in the air. 


“Round the benignant Presence suppliant bowed 
The faithful few. She raised them with a smile ; 
Then fixed her gaze on the embowering woods. 
—Forth from their shade a youthful hunter sprang 
With levelled spear ; when, ‘neath her glance his arm 
Straight as his weapon curved,—the point declined, 
And bending on the shaft as on a staff, 

Intent he mused beside a rural shrine. 


~ eee maid a brimming flagon bore 
Fresh from the forest well. Her yielding form 
The load swayed earth-ward, and with tedious step 


Enfranchised by a monarch’s touch, she 

Girt round her pliant frame her loose attire 
And with her vessel burthensome no more” 
Crowned her fair tresses.—Lo ! a sylvan nymph 
The Genius of a consecrated spring ! aid 


“ The blind, the dumb, the needy, and the sick— 
All that were thralls unto infirmity 

Crept on that forest pathway ; and methought 
Each as he passed into the smile unseen ‘ 
Which . oy the sainted Presence, in amaze 
Acquired the good he lacked. The grateful h 
Burst from bound lips,—the visual scarf of Night 
Fell from freed eyes, that paid with their own beams 
Those of the daylight,—weariness that sank 

On the green turf, smiled and became repose,— 
And from each wayside tree whose liberal branch 
Bent with its blessings, hunger plucked its feast, 


“ T saw, and to the fair Enchantress turned : 
When, with such tones as quicken in the heart 
From lips that vibrate on the strings of fate, 

She called me to her. I in mute consent 

Waved to her side :—but interposed a shade, 
And in its depth there stood a gaunt form pale 
But regal, swathed in robes of lustrous white 
Which took no shadow in their folds. His brow 
Was circled by a silver coronet 

Which had a ghastly shining, and was set 

With rims of stars, orb-sockets blank and rayless, 
Such clear and wintry light as northward dawns 
On plains where War has revelled, filled his glance, 
One hand his garment bore ; the other gleamed 
Like some wan lamp that skirts a haunted waste, 
And hints the after horror. Dumb I stood 

And statue-like as he :—when round me twined 
A loving arm. The Spectral Dread dissolved 

To gracious pity ; in his softened mien 

I caught the reflex of the maiden’s face, 

And knew him for her brother.—So exhaled 
The phantom ; at the Guardian Spirit's feet 
Prostrate I sank !—A moment, and the Sun 
Peered through my curtains with ‘his laughing gaze, 
Like friend who welcomes us when peril’s past.” 


She paused awhile ; but when his questioning eye 
Sought her theme’s moral, in divinest tones 

Like ambushed flute’s when trampling steeds no more 
Wake the road’s stony echoes,—thus resumed, 


“ Tt was an autumn eve, and in its calm 

Pressed on my soul sad mysteries of life— 
Vicissitude that snaps the links of joy,— 

The canker self that eats the bloom of faith,— 
And death that gleans the unblighted ears of love. 
With grief came weariness, and on the breast 

Of sleep my sorrow sighed itself to peace. 


“ An island floated in a sea of mist, 

And the low chorus of invisible waves 

Swelled on my ear. In the isle’s centre sprang— 
A limbless trunk from the deep root of Night— 
Anebon throne. There throned in majesty, 
Solemn but not austere, the Maiden sat,— 

My late deliverer. Ina stole attired 

Of virgin white and crowned with amaranth, 
Serene she sat.—And to my glance was given 

A power to apprehend all distant forms 

And search all secret hearts. 


“ Round the rock’s base 
Defiled a various crowd. Conspicuous 
On lofty car, whereto in willing yoke 
Stout sons of toil he had redeemed were bound, 
A champion stood. ‘ Reign thou and be our Lord’— 
Burst from the throng; and in the heart which beat 
Till then for freedom, woke the thirst of power. 
The queenly glance was on him !—Noiselessly 
Through the dividing lane of living men, 
And shrouded by a haze, the car bore on 
To the mysterious deep. The Chief had passed 
And left the world a Patriot’s stainless name. 


“ What sudden glory, like a sapphire rift 
Athwart a gray monotony of cloud, 
Contrasts the sterile earth? What heralds sent 
From self-subsisting affluence of light . 
Visit our pensioned world?—Oh, happy ew ! 
Beneath our steps are crushed the casual flowers 
Which theirs bequeath as memories. In the 
Of their own eyes they moved,—by their own breath 
The air grew fragrant, —while their blended tones 
Hushed all earth’s meaner music to despair! 
And thus in haughty bliss they passed along 
The alien haunts of men. 

“ With saddened heart _ 
I watched their course. No substance hath the joy 
That casts no shadow. 7 the walling hills 
They rose, not climbed. Upon a pinnacle, 








My soul shrank helpless. Nearer heaved the mass. 


She neared the holy place; but there, as serf 


Beneath which yawned the vaporous deep, they stood. 
Then through the obscure waved the white sceptred 
arm: 
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:—he stood alone! The watery moon 
eo Sieh her veil on a dumb agony ! 


«The years to me were moments. He came down 
ict to her knee, but spared to crush. 

Smeg step; and on a peasant’s arm 

Silent he leaned, turned on him wistful eyes 

And sighed— 

pa..." not companionless. The winds 

With their grave burthen whispered human woe,— 

But still they cooled his brow. The dusky moon 

Rose o’er the horizon regnant with the weight 

Of human care,—but higher soared and rained 

The light of heavenly faith. The sombre pines 


gleaned Le 
The eternal azure. Then this ministry 
Of natural teaching passed into his heart, 
And issued thence in song. The pausing world 
Hung o'er the wisdom sorrow had inspired.— 
Earth, crown thy bards v 
The tree whose fruit is immortality 
Js rooted in the grave ! 

“ As one who glides 

From old cathedral’s silence to the din 
Of dusty day beyond,—my spirit lost — 
The fulness of his lyre, and tuneless cries 
Jarred on its echoes. Here, for stones misdeemed 
Gems in the twilight, wrangled brethren twain ; 


wells, eRe 
And drank the brackish tide that fed their thirst ; 
There others toiled to rear a pyramid 
From ever shifting sands: while sharp laments 
‘And muttered groans composed a cloud of sound 
Which the tired wings of air bore faintly by. 


“But, lo, the murmur dies! Through all the rank 
Unseen, and with averted face, she passed 

From her vacated throne ;—the Angel passed ! 
Sleep fell upon her pathway like a dew. 

The striving and the weary sank to rest 

Each on his fellow’s arm. In dreams they strayed 
Through pastures of the morning,—and afar 
Gleamed the bright turrets of the enchanted isle 
Ierst beheld: and with a smile they sighed 

‘On to the happy city,—home at last !’ 


“To me the spirit turned. A rocky ledge 
Sustained her marble arm, and on its curve 
Rested her sweet pure face. Her looks were words, 
And called me to her side :—but love intense 
Bowed down my faltering limbs, and my rich heart 
Poured tears for an oblation. ‘ Rise!’ she said,— 
And parted o’er my brow the veiling hair 
Asa fond mother doth her favourite’s :— 
“We love each other ;—I will come for thee !’” 

* ~ * * 


Three times the day upon the musing earth 
Forecast and left its shadow,—and the stars 

Again resigned their vigils to the dawn. 

Light zoned the wide horizon: the dim sea, 

That all the night had heaved in troubled dreams, 
Broke into dimples; merrily the brook 


Into an anthem, and the world awoke ! 


watched, 
‘The early beam danced on the path she trod, 
Then, gaily fluttered on her chamber wall, 
And on the lilies in her vase—once pure 
As her own life—smiled till they smiled again ! 


And where is she? How may our awe translate 
The bended silence near her—his who kneels 
Moveless beside her couch,—the living heart 
Which feels eternal in its grief, and so 

Suspends awhile the throbs that measure time 

By the stilled heart that measures time no more? 


And where is she? In vain the thymy bank 
Offers its odorous pillow ; in the lane 


_ stream 
Sings only to the woods; and beauty droops 
like the bright garment of an absent soul ! 


And where is she ?—All Nature echoes—“ Where?” 





en, answer heart of Man!—Thou who hast felt 
¢ power of good, bear witness to its life ! 
here is she ?—In all beauty,—she was fair. 
ere is she In all pain,—for she was meek. 
Inall that soothes,—for she was kind : in all 
t raises,she was pure: in memory,— 
For thou hast seen her : in thy present life,— 
: that memory flows : in life to come,— 
or deathless memory pledges life divine ! 


XUM 


‘I thank thee, Brother !’— Forth he 


Wove o’er him pensive shades,—but through them 


bards with yew and not with bays! 


Here with lean hands some scooped the shore for 


leaped through the vale; the heart of Nature burst 


The breeze swept through the casement where she 


The wild rose hangs unwreathed; the nymphless 





He rose with a calm brow. Dawn on, ye suns, 


| Ripening the sheaves of years; ye rivers, flow; 
| And let Creation’s mighty heart be glad !— 

| Death is the robe of immortality, 

With a bowed frame as one whom Fate hath brought 


And immortality the dower of love ! 





NEWS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE 
ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 

Ir is a week since only that we afforded our 
readers the last probable glimpse of the exploring 
party who have gone out in search of a solution of 
the mystery that hangs over the fate of Sir John 
Franklin, previously to their issuing again from the 
mysterious ground on which that solution is to be 
sought; and now, for the first time since the missing 
adventurers were lost sight of at the threshold of 
that same ground, an indication of their whereabouts 
has suddenly turned up. A letter, just received by 
the Admiralty from Chief Factor Macpherson, dated 
March 1, 1848, says: —‘ There is a report from 
Peel’s River that the Esquimaux saw two large boats 
(query, ships?) to the east of the Mackenzie River, 
full of white men; and they (the Esquimaux) showed 
knives, files, &c., to the Peel’s River Indians which 
they had received from these white men. Could 
these have been Franklin or Rae ?” 

Mr. Hargrave, of York Factory, to whom Mr. 
Macpherson’s letter is addressed, says, in commu- 
nicating this intelligence to the Admiralty, —* It 
could not have been Rae in his last expedition, as 
his boats did not go beyond Committee Bay.” Mr. 
Hargrave adds that, “But little credence can be 
given to Esquimaux reports.” 

We do not see, however, any good reason for 
rejecting a rumour so welcome, and we gladly give 
it publicity. Presuming that the boats or ships seen 
were those of Franklin’s Expedition, their position, 
even east of the Mackenzie, is good as regards 
success,—and better still as respects safety, since they 
must have been very near the coast. It has been 
astertained that open water exists, during the sum- 
mer season, from the Mackenzie River to Behring’s 
Straits; and we therefore dare venture to hope that 
the Expedition may have effected the long-desired 
N.W. passage this summer, and that the gallant 
party may be even at this moment approaching our 
shores. The anxiety respecting the lost party had 
grown finally to be very great,—and the public will 
cling eagerly to the hope so suddenly presented. 
Unwilling to withhold it from them for the few days 
that had to intervene before our publication, we 
have already communicated the contents of this 
article through the leading daily journals—A very 
short time must test the value of the rumour. 


We have, at the last moment, received a confir- 
mation of the above tidings from a well-known 
correspondent.—“I have just received,” he says, 
intelligence from Hudson’s Bay, similar to that 
which you have communicated to the morning papers 
of to-day, of a party of white men being reported by 
the Indians of Peel's River as having been seen or 
heard of east of Mackenzie's River.’ Our corres- 
pondent also expresses doubts as to any dependence 
that can be placed on the rumour—and his fears 
that it may be found “nothing more than one of 
those innumerable idle tales which originate rather 
in the good wishes of the poor creatures who report 
them than in fact. Ifthe report, however, prove 
correct,” he argues, “there is every reason to believe 
that the Expedition is out of danger, and may 
shortly be heard of. Even as early as the month 
of July the sea, as far as the eye can reach, is en- 
tirely free from ice off the mouth of Mackenzie's 
River; so that the ships, after reaching this limit, 
will have no farther obstruction to contend with. 
If they have been wrecked, as is possible from the 
mention of ‘ the two boats full of white people,’ 
the survivors will find at Peel's River the best pro- 
visioned establishment north of Athabasca Lake; 
where, if anywhere, they may, with prudent manage- 
ment, be able to cope with that terrible enemy in 
those northern regions—starvation. The district in 
the vicinity of the Peel is, so to speak, as yet a virgin 
country, abounding in favourable seasons with moose 
and rein-deer; while the river itself is, during the 
summer months at least, well stocked with fish. I 
may mention that there is no impediment in the 
navigation of the Peel as far as the Hudson’s Bay 





Company’s establishment. A ship of a thousand 
tons might sail from the Arctic Sea without meeting 
a single obstruction in the way of rapids or falls.” 





MR. BABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 


In our review of Mr, Weld’s ‘History of the 
Royal Society’ [ante, p. 621], we noted that one 
chapter was devoted to the history of the celebrated 
undertaking above named. This chapter is taken 
from materials furnished by Mr. Babbage himself, 
all the documents having undergone the inspection 
of Mr. Weld. Of recent publications on the subject 
it may be well to note—1. A short account of the 
transactions with the Government, communicated 
by Mr. Babbage to the Philosophical Magazine for 
September, 1843. 2. A sketch of the Analytical 
Engine (on which Mr. Babbage is now at work, that 
commenced by the Government being the Difference 
Engine) written in Italian by Menabrea, and trans- 
lated, with notes (and a list of all previous publi- 
cations), by the Countess of Lovelace (August 1843). 
The statements put forward by Mr. Babbage have 
thus been in substance before the public for five years, 
without contradiction: for though the account (No. 1) 
was not signed, it wasstated to be from authority, allowed 
to pass as such by the editors of the magazine, and 
generally understood to emanate from Mr. Babbage. 
We are then bound to take this first statement as 
admitted by Government, more especially after the 
publication by Mr. Weld, avowedly made from the 
documents furnished by Mr. Babbage himself: and 
assuredly we understand Mr. Weld as conceiving 
himself to be distinctly informed by Mr. Babbage, 
that all documents of any importance had been com- 
municated. 

The heads of the public history of the Difference 
Engine are as follows:—In April 1823, the Govern- 
ment requested the opinion of the Royal Society on 
Mr. Babbage’s plan for “applying machinery to the 
purposes of calculating and printing mathematical 
tables.” The Royal Society reported favourably, 
that the machine was “ fully adequate to the objects 
proposed,”——and this report was laid before Parlia- 
ment. In July, Mr. Babbage had an interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Earl of Ripon) to 
ascertain if Government would wish him to construct 
for printing as well as calculating. There is no 
minute of this conversation, and the parties have 
different memories upon it. But soon after, the 
Treasury informs the Royal Society that 1,500/. was 
to be issued to Mr. Babbage “to enable him to bring 
his invention to perfection, in the manner recom- 
mended.” Mr. Weld remarks that no plan had been 
pointed out; but it must be noticed that the original 
application was for an opinion upon calculating and 
printing, that the opinion spoke of the full adequacy 
of the plan for the objects proposed, and that the final 
determination of the Government was to proceed 
as recommended. Unless there were a previous 
understanding that all documents should either speak 
with the verbal completeness of an indictment or be 
wholly void, it is clear that the Government deter- 
mined to assist Mr. Babbage in realizing the full 
invention, and told him so. 

The work went on for four years, under advances 
of money from time to time: the funds were applied 
by Mr. Babbage, and the accounts were audited by 
Messrs. Brunel, Donkin, and Field. We suppose 
that Government did not exceed the proposed 
advance of 1,500/.; but this is not expressly stated. 
In December 1828, Government applied again to the 
Royal Society to report upon the state, progress, 
and prospects of the machine. Mr. Babbage at the 
same time stated that he hadexpended 6,000/.; mean- 
ing, we suppose, 4,500/. over and above the Govern 
ment advance. A committee, consisting of Messrs, 
Gilbert, Roget, Sabine, Herschel, Baily, Brunel (the 
elder), Kater, Donkin, Penn, Rennie, Barton, War- 
burton, declined to report on practicability or utility, 
considering both as fully established, and reported 
that, the difficulties considered, the progress was as 
great as could be expected, and that the engine was 
likely to fulfil the expectations of its inventor. On 
this report the Government made further advances, 
and the machine was declared national property. 
But the official payments soon failed: and Mr, 
Babbage called a meeting of private friends, in May 
1829, who, on the representation that he had then 
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advanced 4,000/. himself, in addition to the Govern- 
ment advance of 3,000/., advised him strongly not to 
proceed without adequate help from the Government. 
On this representation, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. 
Goulburn and Lord Ashley, inspected what there 
was to show, and the Treasury advanced 3,000/. 
more. In December 1830, nearly 600/. was still 
due to Mr. Babbage, “upon the last account,” and 
that sum to the superintendent, Mr. Clement. The 
Treasury gave directions for the advance of 6002. to 
pay Mr. Clement, and desired a fresh inspection and 
opinion from the Royal Society. The Committee 
above named (with the addition of Sir J. Lubbock 
and Mr. Troughton) reported (April 1831) as 
favourably as before on every point, and recom- 
mended attention to Mr. Babbage’s suggestion that 
the workshops should be removed to the neighbour- 
hood of his residence. With regard to probable 
expence, they subjoined Mr. Brunel’s estimate that 
8,0002. additional would be sufficient; byt recom- 
mending that the Government be advised to pro- 
vide for 12,0002. by way of estimate. A piece of 
ground adjoining Mr. Babbage’s garden was taken, 
and a fireproof building was erected. When about 
17,0002. had been expended altogether, further pro- 
gress was arrested by the extravagant demands made 
by Mr. Clement, as compensation for carrying on the 
construction in the new buildings. These were out 
of the question: and Mr, Clement withdrew, taking 
with him all the tools which had been used, many 
of which had been invented for the occasion. For 
it is the law that engineers and mechanics possess 
the right of property in all tools they have con- 
structed, even though the cost of construction may 
have been defrayed by their employers. A special 
agreement ought, the reader will say, to have been 
made as to these tools; but whether the neglect is 
to be charged on Mr. Babbage, or on the Govern- 
ment, those must say who feel able. As it very 
seldom happens that the employer furnishes tools, it 
is easy to see how the necessity for a special agree- 
ment may have escaped the notice of all parties. 

So far all. is intelligible enough, and no blame 
attaches to either side, at least that we can venture to 
impute. But now the question divides in a curious 
way. While the works were suspended, Mr. Babbage 
reconsidered the whole question, and invented what 
he calls the Analytical Engine,—which we will take, 
on his word and Menabrea’s publication derived 
from his communications, to be immensely superior 
to the Difference Engine. To resume the latter, 
while Government was unacquainted with these new 
and more simple conceptions, would have been im- 
proper; to write on unfinished speculations would 
have been difficult. Mr. Babbage therefore (Sep- 
tember 1834) requested a personal interview with 
Lord Melbourne; which was agreed to,—but before 
it took place the ministry was dissolved. From this 
time until 1842 Mr. Babbage made applications to the 
various administrations, which remained unanswered ; 
until at last, in November 1842, a letter from Mr. 
Goulburn, in answer to a new application, informed 
Mr. Babbage that the Government intended to dis- 
continue the project, on the ground of expence. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Babbage incurred severe 
censure in scientific circles, as being himself the cause 
of the delay. It was asserted that he had compro- 
mised the Royal Society, which had so strongly re- 
commended his project to the Government. It was 

retty generally believed that the delay arose from 
fis determination that the Government should take 
up the new engine and abandon the old one. 

But, until the statement made by him shall be 
proved either false or defective, it must stand that 
the Government never returned any answer to the 
question :—Shall the new engine be constructed or 
shall the old one be proceeded with? We are of 
opinion that they ought to have required him to 
proceed with the old one. They ought to have 
said,—The public can only judge by results: how 
well satisfied soever men of science may be that 
the new machine is immeasurably superior to the 
old one, society at large will never comprehend the 
abandonment of a scheme on which so much has 
been expended; they will say,—What if, in con- 
structing No. 2, No. 3 should be discovered, as much 
superior to No. 2 as No. 2 is to No. 1! Andif 
Mr. Babbage had declined to proceed with his first 
project, when thus urged, it is our opinion that he 





would have richly deserved a very harsh censure. 
And of this we are sure, that if Government had 
allowed him to finish the first machine, and he had 
done so with success, the House of Commons would 
willingly have granted money for the second,—aye, 
and for the third and fourth, if he had invented them. 
But the Government itself prevented the matter from 
coming to any such issue. Itis possible that Sir R. Peel 
and Mr. Goulburn allowed Mr. Babbage’s well-known 
wish to abandon the first plan in favour of the new 
one to influence their decision. It may be that they 
were startled at finding that 17,000/. expended upon 
one project was only the precursor of another. If 
so, we think they put themselves in the wrong by 
not fastening on Mr. Babbage the alternative of 
either proceeding with the existing construction, or 
taking the entire responsibility of refusal upon him- 
self. As the matter now stands, and unless Mr, 
Babbage can be refuted, the answer to the question 
why he did not proceed is, that during the eight 
years in which he had to bear the blame of the delay 
he could not procure even the attention of the Govern- 
ment, much less any decision on the course to be 
taken, 

It is generally understood that Mr. Babbage is 
determined to proceed with the amalytical engine, 
gradually and at his own expence; and that the 
drawings are in a state of great forwartiness. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Babbage himself, many experiments have 
been made with the object “on the one hand, by 
simplifying the construction as much as possible, and 
on the other, by contriving new and cheaper means 
of execution, ultimately to reduce the expence with- 
in those limits which a private individual may com- 
mand.” 

In looking at all the circumstances of this state- 
ment, we regret its divided responsibility. Mr. Weld 
has seen Mr. Babbage’s documents: should he have 
made an insufficient selection, who is to blame? 
Mr. Weld says, “I have derived very valuable in- 
formation from an unpublished statement drawn up 
by Mr. Babbage, which he has been so kind as to 
place in my hands, The original documents, which 
are in Mr, Babbage’s possession and which are re- 
ferred to, I have myself examined.”” From all this 
we should conclude that if Mr. Weld had omitted 
anything material, or fallen into any misconception, 
Mr. Babbage would before this have set it right. 
But it would be more satisfactory if we had Mr. 
Babbage’s own acceptance of the statement thus 
made, as being that on which he is content to rest 
his case; at least until some specific counter-state- 
ment should demand more detail of explanation. 
Continued silence will be tantamount to such accept- 
ance. 

There is also one piece of information which must 
be drawn out before the case can be finally adjudi- 
cated. We stand thus:—scientific rumour states 
that Mr. Babbage compelled the Government to 
give him up by demanding permission to abandon 
the Difference Engine and substitute the Analytical 
Engine. To this, in the formal point of view, Mr. 
Babbage has fully answered by showing that the 
Government never communicated to him that it was 
their pleasure he should proceed on the plan originally 
contemplated. The question now remains,—did 
Mr. Babbage or did he not, in the several unanswered 
applications which he made to the ministry, press 
the claims of the new machine and the abandonment 
of the old? If so, did he do it in such a manner as 
to give to understand, or make apparent, that he 
would not consent to recommence operations at the 
point ofrelinquishment? The “several applications” 
which were made from 1832 to 1838 are not parti- 
cularized, much less described as to contents. But, 
in October 1838, Mr. Babbage wrote tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stating, to use Mr. Weld’s words, 
that “the question he wished to have settled” was, 
whether the Government required him to superintend 
the completion of the Difference Engine according to 
the original plan and principle, or whether they in- 
tended to discontinue it altogether. Now the words 
quoted are very like the idiom a person would employ 
who had in his mind that up to that time some 
other question had been among those proposed for 
discussion. And it is worthy of note that all the 
communications are undescribed until we come to 
the one of October 1838,—which shows that then at 


the question on the right issue. Of w 

were the undescribed applications 2 it an ee 
as that of October 1838, Mr, Babbage stands on 
clear; but if they were such as fairly to give = 
the rumour above mentioned, then it must te oat 
that though he had every disposition to get 
Government always prevented him by blocki 
his path with an error of its own. But in = 
case it is to be remembered that for the last fos : 
years of unanswered, application Mr. Bab free 
upon the right ground; and also that the Tumoured 
— to — — was made. 

The public, we think, has a right to ex i 
from the Government, and to “farther pa mem 
from Mr. Babbage. Sir R. Peel turned it off with a 
joke in the House of Commons. He recommended 
that the machine should be set to calculate the time 
at which it would be of use. He ought rather to 
have advised that it should be set to compute the 
number of applications which might remain un. 
answered before a Minister,—if the subject were not 
one which might affect his parliamentary power, It 
it had done this, it would have shown that its useful. 
ness had commenced. 





THE NEW SATELLITE OF SATURN. 

Tue extraordinary manner in which scientific 
discoveries are made at one time by different persons, 
independently of each other, has often been matter 
of note. In speculation it is easy enough to see 
that such coincidences are likely: for many heads 
are at work upon the same stage of knowledge, 
and since it is thus tolerably certain that when the 
hour is come, the man will be at his post, it is not 
impossible that two or more may make an ad- 
vance together, or nearly so. But in a matter of 
pure observation, and in a field in which there is no 
essential reason for there being two labourers at the 
same moment, the coincidence is more striking. By 
letters from America, it appears that Mr. Bond, of 
Cambridge, U.S., detected the eighth satellite of 
Saturn so nearly at the same time as Mr. Lassell 
that the steps of the two discoveries run together 
thus:— 


Mr. LASsELL. 
Sept. 16.— 


Mr. Bon. 

Sept. 16.—Notices a smal? 
star nearly in the plane of 
the ring between Titan and 
lapetus. Regards it as acci- 
dental, but records its esti- 
mated position with regard to 
Saturn, 

Sept. 18.—Notices the same 
object, and measures again, 
more carefully, but 
“scarcely suspected its real 
nature.” 


Sept. 18. — Observes two 
stars near Saturn, of which 
he was-unable to determine 
which was Iapetus, the 
satellite he was looking for. 
Makes a careful diagram of 
the system and neighbouring 
stars. 

Sept. 19.—Establishes that 
both stars share the motion new object partakes in the 
of the planet—that one is retrograde motion of Saturn, 
Iapetus and the other a —and establishes the satele 
new satellite. lite. 

It thus appears that there is no priority in either 
observer as to the first suspicion that the new star 
was a satellite. Mr. Bond had seen it on the 16th; 
but regarded it as accidental, and did not then even 
make that “careful” measure which he thought it 
right to do on the 18th. : 

On this satellite our opinion is, that the English 
ought to say it was discovered by Bond and Lassell, 
—the Americans by Lassell and Bond. The name 
given by Mr. Lassell, Hyperion, will probably not be 
objected to. 


Sept. 19.—Finds that the 





CHINESE BALLS. 
Greenwich, October 11. 

In the last number of the Atheneum ig a notice, 
extracted from the Builder, of a supposed discovery 
of the method of forming Chinese balls, founded 
upon a cleavage of the balls caused by the applica- 
tion of heat and steam. Upon this I have to re- 
mark,—first, that, in a substance which is not totally 
free from grain or lamination, the production of @ 
very regular cleavage by heat and steam 1s no p 
that the surfaces have ever been sef before; 
and secondly, that there is no necessity for the sup- 
position that the balls have been made in parts as 
I now proceed to show. 

In all the Chinese halls it will be remarked that 





least, whether before or not, Mr. Babbage had put 


large proportion of each of the inner shells is removed 
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ircular holes. Into each of these holes a 
A pe introduced in form like the letter L; 
the stout stalk or upright stroke of the L (which 
may be of any length) being intended only for the 
venience of holding, and the thin horizontal 
stroke of the L (which is the cutting part of the tool) 
ing slightly bent —— the oi lenaes 
ical shell, an ing determined in len 
_—~ diameter of the hole into which it is 
introduced. The ball then being mounted on a 
Jathe, it is evident that by means of this tool the 
shell may be undercut on all sides to an extent 
ual to the free length of the tool, or nearly equal 
to the diameter of the hole. Thus, if there were a 
hole one inch in diameter, a tool might be introduced 
whose whole length (corresponding to the thin stroke 
of the L) is one inch and whose free length is per- 
haps } of an inch: and by means of this the shell 
will be undercut in a circle whose diameter is 2$ 
inches. If, then, the holes are so near to each other 
that the large circles thus cut will cover the whole 
surface, the inner ball will be completely detached 
from the exterior shell. 

j lately examined a Chinese ball in which there 
were at first sight visible externally only three large 
holes. But upon closer examination it was dis- 
covered that there were a number of holes of the 
game size plugged up. Luckily, the external shell 
had been injured by a violent blow; and I was thus 
enabled to examine with the utmost accuracy the 
natura of the plugging. In one part a plug had been 
broken away and lost, leaving visible the ring into 
which it had been inserted; in another part the 

was partly broken away, leaving the edge of the 

visible, The plugs are screwed into the rings, 
with the most strongly cut screw that I have ever 
seen,—the depth of the thread exceeding the interval 
between two threads. (The Chinese must be pos- 
sewed of good screw-cutting tools and of great skill 
in the use of them.) The plug has a flat brim 
or verge, so that it is screwed down to a shoulder- 


Upon examining the ball in detail, I found eleven 
holes thus plugged up,—making in all fourteen holes, 
Then, upon actually measuring the diameters of 
these holes and the distances between adjacent holes, 
found that all parts of the sphere were abundantly 
covered by the circles which could be undercut by 
the use of such a tool as I have described. As far 
as I could discover, the holes in the inner shells 
corresponded to those on the outer shell, in position 
and in proportion of their diameters to the diameters 
of their spheres; and thus each of these spherical 
shells could be undercut in the same manner for 
detaching the sphere within it,—each shell, for the 
most part, requiring a different tool. The process, 
then, by which Chinese balls may be made, and by 
which I conceive they have been made, is the follow- 


ing :-— 
Pia The block of ivory is turned to a spherical 


2. A number of conical holes are drilled into the 
sphere, the vertices of the cones being at the centre 
ofthe sphere, and the centres of the bases of the 
cones being in any symmetrical arrangement which 
wil bring the holes near enough together. At the 
same time any of the tracery work which is 
Common to all the shells is drilled nearly to the centre. 

3 A set of tools of the form of the letter L is 
Wepared, one for each shell; the length of the stalk 
and its stop being adapted to the distance of that 
thell from the exterior, and the length of the cutting 
pat being nearly equal to the diameter of the conical 
hole at that shell. 

4. The perforated sphere is chucked upon a com- 
mon lathe,the chuck being conical, adapted to 
aay of the conical holes. The tool with the longest 
talk is introduced into the hole opposite to the chuck 

supported on a cross-rest), and the innermost 

sphere is undercut, so as to detach in part the central 

The sphere is then chucked by another hole, 

ad the process is repeated; till, after the last under- 
cutting, the central block is completely detached. 

4. In like manner the second shell (measuring 

the centre) is undercut by the use of another 
ool,—until the first shell is completely separated 
both from the central block (by the former opera- 
ton) and from the second shell (by this operation). 





the tracery of the first shell is cut: the drills 


XUM 


and other cutting instruments being introduced | and as it strikes the island it is deposited. Yet the 


through the large holes, and the first shell being 
turned about so as successively to expose all parts 
of its surface. 

6. After this, each shell successively from the 
centre to the exterior is detached in the same man- 
ner, and its tracery is cut. 

7. Possibly it may be advantageous, for the steadi- 
ness of the support on the chuck, to block some 
of the holes not occupied in the turning process, 
each by a conical block. Or a ring support may act 
in the inside of the external hole opposite to the 
chuck. 

8. The final operation, after undercutting the 
external shell and cutting the tracery of the shel 
next to it, will be to plug as many holes as may be 
thought necessary, and to cut the tracery upon the 
whole external shell. A. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tue Association which heretofore held an annual 
meeting under the title of “ Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists,” has been re-organized; 
and under the more comprehensive title of “ The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” met this year on the 20th ult., at Phil- 
adelphia. The opening address was delivered by 
Prof. W. B. Rogers. Like those of our own Associ- 
ation, the objects of this are described as being “ by 
periodical and migratory meetings to promote inter- 
course between those who are cultivating science in 
different parts of the United States ; to give a stronger 
and more general impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific research in our country, and to 
procure for the labours of scientific men increased 
facilities and a wider usefulness ;"—and it is said to 
be “composed of members of scientific societies, col- 
legiate professors of the applied sciences generally, 
and of civil engineers and architects who have been 
employed in constructing or superintending public 
works.” The Association has divided itself into two 
distinct Sections :—one embracing General Physics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, and the 
Applied Sciences generally; the other including Na- 
tural History, Geology, Physiology, and Medicine. 
Of the first, Prof. Henry was appointed chairman, 
and Prof. B. Silliman, jun., secretary; of the other, 
Prof. Agassiz chairman, and Dr. R. W. Gibbs 
secretary. 

In the second of these Sections, a communication 
by Lieut. Davis, U.S.N., ‘On the Geological Action of 
the Tides,’ is worth reporting. Prof. Pierce, who pre- 
sented it, prefaced it by a few remarks on the gene- 
ral principles of his theory; the object of the paper 
being to exhibit the action of the moon as tending 
to alter the action of the earth. By a study of the 
tide currents on the north-eastern coast of the United 
States, Lieut. Davis has been led to the discovery of 
a connexion between the ocean tides and the cur- 
rents, and the alluvial deposits on its borders and in its 
depths. The connexion is thus traced: the direc- 
tion and velocity of the tides at any place where 
these deposits exist—that is, where the ocean is 
freighted with matter held in suspension—decides 
the form, amount and locality of the deposits. The 
direction of the tides is different at different places, 
but the result of their action is to produce certain 
uniform or similar formations; and it was the obser- 
vation of this which led Lieut. Davis to the introduc- 
tion of a tidal theory into geology, the object of which 
is to develope the laws by which aqueous deposits 
(of the sea), made during periods of quiet action, have 
been regulated, and to show that such laws must 
always have operated except when suspended or con- 
trolled by the violent changes which mark certain 
geological epochs. Lieut. Davis applies these prin- 
ciples of tidal action to explain the cause of those 
great sandy deposits on the north-eastern border of 
the American continent, as well as those at the 
bottom of the Bay of Biscay (the Landes of France) 
and in the North Sea (Holland,) &c. In order to 
illustrate Lieut. Davis’s views more fully, Prof. 
Pierce entered into some of the details upon which 
they have been formed. For this purpose he ex- 
hibited a number of charts, the first of which repre- 
sented the deposits around the Island of Nantucket. 
The tidal current there comes freighted with sand, 





current, which is acting there all the time, is not only 
depositing, but it is also taking away; so that all the 
time flowing in every direction, and universally dis- 
tributed, not very much is accumulated in any one 
place. The deposits are nearly equally made at 

various points. The extremity of the island has 
been supposed to be formed by deposits coming from 
the island itself, (7. e. by the shifting influence of the 
changing current); but this is shown not to be the 
case—that portion of the island being formed solely 
by the tidal currents. As an instance of the foree 
of these currents, Prof. Pierce cited the following. A: 
short time ago, a ship was wrecked at one end of the 
island ; and the keeper of the lighthouse at the other 
end actually supplied himself with fuel from the coal 

which was originally deposited with the wrecked’ 
vessel. The coal was brought clear round the island,, 
and deposited at its farthest extremity, by the mere 
force of these currents. Bricks have in the same 
manner been carried ; and at Siaconset there is now 
standing a chimney actually built from bricks which 
were carried all round the island in the same way. 
And farther :—let a ship be sunk there, and in a few 
years it will be completely covered with sand. Thus: 
it is that the nucleus of the shoals is formed. Sandy 
Hook is a deposit of this kind; the Hook of Cape 
Cod is another. There is, beside the tidal, another- 
small ‘current, which meets the other, and both 
together possess great force; and where two tides. 
meet as they pass out, there will be a deposit. And 
if an island shore, that island will thus soon be con= 
nected with the main land. The deposit taking place 
at the mouths of harbours is generally an oceam 
deposit. Although often regarded as brought down 

by the rivers, being sand, its origin is at once de-- 
veloped. At Nantucket (continued Prof. Pierce) 
the land is preserved from being shut in by the force 
of the water.—which must find a passage; yet some: 
parts of it, where there are irregularities in the shore, 
have gained upon the water, and partly surrounded 

it,—by which the enclosed lagoons are formed. Om 
this theory of the tides, remarked Prof. Pierce, 
Lieut. Davis thinks he can explain the sand deposits 

all along our coast.—In connexion with this, Mr. 
Desor has made observations ‘On the Distribution 

of the Marine Animals;’ in which he endeavoured to: 
account for the changes, existence, &c. of the dif- 

ferent species. He observes that at different depths 
of the ocean, various distinct kinds are formed,—and 

judges that geological investigation may account 

for it. 

This p»per led to some discussion ; in the course 
of which Dr. Dickeson related a remarkable incident, 
where, at the island of Galveston, in 1839, a vessel 
from New Orleans was wrecked (at the south end), 
with a considerable amount of specie. The officers 
of the Custom House took immediate measures to 
recover the valuable cargo,—but in a very little time 
the workmen reported the vessel nearly covered with 
sand. A few weeks after, at the other end of the 
island—some 28 miles, or thereabouts—some fisher- 
men brought up some of the doubloons. They were 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of robbing the 
wreck; their protestations of having really found the 
gold at so great a distance not being credited for a 
moment,—till scientific research convinced theautho- 
rities that the metal was really carried to that dis- 
tance, of course by the force of the current. 

Prof. Agassiz read a paper on some Observations 
made by him on Lake Superior and other northerm 
Lakes,—with a view to ascertain the geographical dis- 
tribution of fishes, and to satisfy himself whether they 
were indiscriminately distributed through all these 
lakes, or whether there were differences in the localities. 
where found. On carefully comparing, he found that 
the distribution is entirely different—that particular 
families are in some, and other families in another 
part, and that they never leave their peculiar locality. 
He finds that there are families in Lake Huron which 
arenot in Lake Superior,—and some in Lake Superior 
which do not move down into the lower lakes, 
although the communication between them is always 
open and easy. The Professor considers that these. 
fishes originate where they are found ; and it is a 
singular fact that they are generally located in very 
similar positions with the fishes of Europe—yet, 
although they agree so generally with the European 
varieties, they are greatly different in zoological cha- 
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racteristics ; so that there can be no transportation 
of the separate varieties from one country to 
another, and there is no connexion of the fresh- 
water fishes of Lake Huron with those of southern 
Europe —nor of Lake Superior with those of 
northern Europe. It is well known, from geological 
data, that North America is the oldest continental 
land upon earth. Is it not remarkable that animals 
now exist which are old-fashioned in their external 
zoological character—and that they should be of 
the same type with animals long since considered 
extinct? It is in North America where the garpikes 
live,—and the garpike is the only representative of 
the periods when that fish only lived. Among 
these fishes there are two types—one with smooth 
and the other with serrated scales [ Prof. Agassiz ex- 
plained by black-board diagrams]; the serrated 
scales have usually two dorsal fins. He had found 
in Lake Superior a new fish, with spines upon the 
aperaular bones, and all the scales hard and serrated, 
and, what has never been before observed in hard- 
scaled fishes, it has, like the salmon, an adipose or 
fatty fin. 

A paper was read from Prof. Dickeson and Mr. 
Andrew Brown, of Mississippi, on the Sediment of 
the Mississippi River :—and Lieut. Maury read his 
views on the Currents of the Ocean, which are 
familiar to the readers of the Atheneum.—A com- 
mittee was subsequently formed to address a memo- 
rial to the Secretary of the Navy, in reference to the 
Lieutenant's Charts,—composed of Profs. Rogers, 
Henry, Pierce, Coffin and Alexander.—Prof. Agassiz 
delivered a dissertation ‘On the Classification of 
Animals.’ 

The next meeting of the Association was appointed 
to be held at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 14th 
of August 1849. 





DEATH'S CHILL BETWEEN. 


Chide not; let me breathe a little, 
For I shall not mourn him long ; 

Though the life-cord was so brittle, 
The love-cord was very strong. 

I would wake a little space 

Till I find a sleeping-place. 


You can go,—I shall not weep ; 
You can go unto your rest. 
My heart-ache is all too deep, 
And too sore my throbbing breast. 
Can sobs be, or angry tears, 
Where are neither hopes nor fears? 


Though with you I am alone 
And must be so everywhere, 
I will make no useless moan,— 
None shall say “She could not bear :” 
While life lasts I will be strong,— 
But I shall not struggle long. 


Listen, listen! Everywhere 

A low voice is calling me, 
And a step is on the stair, 

And one comes ye do not see. 
Listen, listen ! Evermore 
A dim hand knocks at the door. 


Hear me; he is come again,— 
My own dearest i. come back. 
Bring him in from the cold rain ; 
Bring wine, and let nothing lack. 
Thou and I will rest together, 
Love, until the sunny weather. 


I will shelter thee from harm,— 
Hide thee from all heaviness. 

Come to me, and keep thee warm 
By my side in quietness. 

I will lull thee to thy sleep 

With sweet songs :—we will not weep. 


Who hath talked of weeping ?—Yet 
There is something at my heart, 
Gnawing, I would fain forget, 
And an aching and a smart. 
—Ah! my mother, ’tis in vain, 
For he is not come again. 


Cc. G. R. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that the suggestion of the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates Committee for consolidating the 
State Paper Office with the Public Record Office has 
been acted upon by the Government,—and that it has 
been resolved that the union shall take place imme- 


economy, and is common sense, in the arrangement. 
It is clear that the mere custodianship of the State 
Papers will not add to the expenses of the Public Re- 
cord Office,—so that a staff will be available for other 
useful works; and common sense dictates that various 
series of the same classes of documents should not 
be kept distinct, as they have hitherto been in the two 
departments. This arrangement, as well as the 
transfer of Admiralty, Treasury, and other papers 
into the charge of the Public Record Office, shows 
that the Government have resolved to make the 
Record Office serve as the custos not merely of legal 
records, but of the records and papers of the several 
government departments,—in fact, become a really 
national Record Office. But these movements make 
the necessity for providing a safe building all the 
more urgent:—and we do hope that the Government 
will be prepared to act in this matter next year. 
Mr. Murray announces a new edition of Pope, 
with notes by Mr. John Wilson Croker. There 
is certainly room for this. Warburton overlaid 
his text with unnecessary notes and unceasing 
personalities; Warton emptied his two volumes of 
Essays, his own recollections, and such cullings from 
Spence as he was allowed to make, into the edition 
which bears his name; Mr. Bowles added very little 
to Warburton and Warton—and that little not very 
accurately, and very often, we are sorry to say, in the 
worst possible taste; while Pope’s last editor, the 
late William Roscoe of Liverpool, only incumbered 
his author with unnecessary help—adding tedious 
introductions, critical but undiscriminating, to poems 
which required only a few plain words of introduc- 
tion. Every allusion in Pope deserves to be under- 
stood: yet his editors have hitherto done little to 
explain his now obscure, but once well-known, allu- 
sions. There is scarcely a line in his Satires without 
some covert reference to persons and circumstances : 
—why should their meanings be lost if an editor is 
able and willing to help us in understanding them? 
Mr. Croker is well versed (few men more so) in the 
literature and politics of the age of Pope. Nor is he 
without other assistances in his new task. His edition 
will have the peculiar and important attraction of 
including 175 unpublished letters of Pope to Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord Treasurer, and to his son, 
the second Earl of Oxford. This correspondence, 
from what we have seen of it, is of great value; 
throwing important light on that dark passage in the 
poet’s life, the publication of his correspondence by 
the notorious Curll.— While writing on this subject, 
we may mention that the edition will contain an un- 
published series of couplets addressed to the Lord 
Treasurer Oxford by Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Parnell, 
and Gay. They form an invitation, on one sheet of 
paper, asking the Lord Treasurer to throw his trea- 
surer’s staff aside for the night and join the Scriblerus 
lub in Arbuthnot’s rooms. All the couplets are 
characteristic—and each is in the handwriting of its 
author. Swift signs himself “ The Dean,”—-Arbuth- 
not “ The Doctor.” Whata night! What an auto- 
graph-page ! 
The Zoological Society have received a living spe- 
cimen of Dendrolagus inustus (Miiller). It was pre- 
sented by Col. Butterworth, the Governor of Singa- 
pore, and brought to this country by Capt. M‘Quhae, 
R.N., of H.M.S. Dedalus. The exceedingly brief 
notice of the habits of this interesting marsupial 
given by Miiller renders its addition to the Society's 
collection particularly valuable. It was accompanied 
by a female black leopard which has been in Col. 
Butterworth’s possession for the last four years.— 
Among other rare forms which have been acquired 
for the first time during the present summer, may be 
mentioned Perodicticus Geoffroyi, presented by Dr. 
Garden, Galera barbara (the Tayra), Podargus 
Cuvieri, Geophaps scripta, and Megacephalon Maleo. 
A correspondent communicates the following par- 
ticulars relating to the discovery of an ancient manu- 
script of the celebrated romance of ‘Huon de Bor- 
deaux.’ ‘Two manuscript copies of the Huon are 
preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. The version 
in prose has the following title:—‘ Les Prouesses et 
Faits merveilleux du noble Huon de Bordeauz.’ This is 
the version which Count Tressan followed in his abbre- 
viation, inserted in the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle des 
Romans.’ Lord Berner, in the middle of the sixteenth 





diately upon the retirement of the Keeper of the 


State Papers, Mr. i Hobhouse. There will be | 


Bordeaux’; and Dunlop in his ‘ Histor fiction’ 

a complete analysis of the ancient mf — whe 
Until the present day this romance has been — 
in Dutch literature only in a popular and scarce |i 
work mentioned by Mone in his ‘ Uebersicht der 8 
landshe Volksliterature,’ p.61, n. 20, under the d < 
mination of Hugo van Bordeaux. A few welnden 
Rethan Macaré, a magistrate of the town of Mid. 
delburg, discovered on the fly-leaves of an old resjste, 
in folio, written in two columns on both sides fo 
long fragments of the ancient heroic poem of ‘ ae 
It extends to nearly 800 lines. The handwriting ; 
very distinct, and evidently of the fourteenth or i 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The names of 
Charlemagne, King Hugue, Ganelon, and Gautier 
are frequently mentioned,—as well as many towns 
both in France and in the south of Belgium. As 
this Dutch poem cannot be considered an orici 
work, in accordance with the literary history of the 
oldest romance of Huon de Bordeaux—which is un- 
questionably of French origin,—we are compelled 
to suppose that it is a translation or imitation of a 
very ancient French text. But it is a somewhat 
curious circumstance, that these recently discovered 
fragments do not coincide with any of the known 
manuscript copies of the poem. We are therefore 
led to conjecture that the primitive text has been 
entirely lost, and that we now possess in Dutch the 
only real remnant of it-—These four fragments have 
been carefully copied and printed at Middelburg, 
through the instrumentality of M. S. D. Wind; who 
has added a short introduction and some critical ob- 
servations to elucidate the text. The whole forms a 
pamphlet of forty-four pages. A limited number 
only has been struck off,—merely to satisfy the curio. 
sity of the lovers of ancient poetry.” 


The following suggestion has been addressed to ug 
by Mr. Alfred Novello :—* It has long appeared to 
me that it would be very convenient to number the 
hours of the day from 1 to 24, beginning at mid- 
night; as the additional words, “morning,” “after- 
noon,” “evening,” “ A.M.” and “ P.M.,”” at present 
essential to specify the time, might be dispensed with, 
and we should then have a distinct name for each 
hour ina day. This is becoming more necessary to 
the proper understanding of railway time-bills, espe- 
cially for the long lines. ‘The proposed numbering 
would take no extra room in any tables,—as four 
figures are already required for the hours and their 
fractions. No difficulty would occur even with the 
clocks, which could easily have the additional figures 
placed in an outer or inner circle on the face.—In 
England, I think this change would find universal 
adoption if two establishments would agree to adopt 
it—I mean the Post Office and the railways. The 
announcement, ‘The packet sails Sept. 16 at 14 
o’clock,’ would completely explain the time,—instead 
of saying 2 o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Really, it is high time that Mr. Blore should 
cease to be allowed to do what he likes in West- 
minster Abbey. If deans and chapters cannot do 
without him, let him go to Chester, or Carlisle, 
or even York—to some place, in short, with very 
few or no associations to remove. Why detain him 
in Westminster amid monuments and recollections 
which he cannot understand—and can destroy? 
Dean Ireland (Gifford’s Dean Ireland, by the way) 
permitted him to destroy the identical small, square 
stone with “O Rare Ben Jonson” upon it which 
Jack Young put over Jonson in the north aisle of 
the nave of Westminster Abbey.—The man who 
smashed the Portland Vase, the cook at Mr. West's 
who singed geese at Michaelmas with Massinger’s 
unpublished plays, and Malone, who painted Shak- 
speare’s bust at Stratford-upon-Avon, were destruc- 
tives of the same kind.—But this is not all that Mr. 
Blore has done, or is doing. He induced the Dean 
and Chapter not to repair the monument to Chaucer 
because it was not a monument of Chaucer's age, and 
therefore could not and did not (which it does) con- 
tain the ashes of the father of English poetry. The 
same Mr. Blore actually took up the blue flag-stone 
covering Cowley’s grave and bearing Cowley’s name, 
and packed it away as a stone of so many square feet, 
and nothing more :— 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


And now, this identical Mr. Blore, by permission of 
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Dean Buckland, Mr. Milman the poet, and others, 
has destroyed one-half of glorious John Dryden's 
monument, and removed Sir Godfrey Kneller’s bust 
and Pope’s ennobling epitaph to where the bust can- 
not be seen and the verses cannot be read. Poor Lady 
Kneller! Have all her activity and desire for a 
lasting perpetuation at Twickenham and West- 
minster Abbey been to no purpose ? She was busy 
enough to get Pope’s monument to his father and 
mother removed from the place in which it is still 
to be seen (unless Mr. Blore has been recently called 
jn); and the poet, who opposed her at every turn, 
paid her with a kind of epigram-epitaph :— 

One day I mean to fill Sir Godfrey's tomb, 

If for my body all this church has room. 

Down with more monuments; more room (she cried) 

For I am very large and very wide. 

If “ Down with more monuments !” be Mr. Blore’s 
ery—then, “ Down with Mr. Blore!” must be ours, 

We find from the Maidstone Gazette that an 
institution has been formed in that town called the 
Kent Natural History and Archeological Museum. 
The objects for which this Museum has been esta- 
plished are the collecting, naming, and arranging 
the natural products of the county of Kent,—and 
the illustration and description of the archeological 
relics of the same district. The confining the ob- 
jects of a museum to a particular locality is, we 
think, judicious, and likely to be attended with 
more valuable contributions to science than if a 
wider sphere had been contemplated. We wish 
the promoters of this Institution success; and 
think it an example in every way worthy of being 
followed in other counties of the kingdom. The 
first annual report has been published; and from 
the intelligent apprehension displayed by the com- 
mittee of the value of such an Institution in a 
practical point of view, we should augur well for 
its success. We hope there will be no lack of sup- 
porters and contributors in the county whose ancient 
history and natural products it is intended to illus- 
trate. 

The Indian papers bring a report from Bombay 
that Lieut. Wyburt, one of the Bokhara victims 
whom Dr. Wolff’s mission was intended to save, is 
alive at Kokhan, where he is residing a voluntary 
exile—having turned Mohammedan. The circum- 
stantial narrative of Dr. Wolff as to the particulars 
of Mr. Wyburt’s death, and all the probabilities of 
the case, forbid us to attach the slightest credit to the 
rumour, or to found on it any new hope, however 
feeble, as to the fate of Col. Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly, It is scarcely within the reach of possibi- 
lity that these questions can ever be re-opened. 


The Continental papers announce the death, at 
Bonn, of the German zoologist and mineralogist M. 
Goldfuss, professor at the University of that town— 


The American journals state that after much dis- 
cussion the Trustees of Madison University have 
determined on removing that institution to Rochester. 
The failure of the classes in its present location at 
Hamilton appears to have suggested the removal ; 
and a brisk competition seems to have sprung up for 
the honour of providing a home for the peripatetic 
University. Syracuse offered 50,000 dollars and 
& site— Rochester, 100,000 dollars. Hamilton 
offered to guarantee a subscription of 50,000 dollars 
by the Ist of April next if it might retain its aca- 
demical possession—and means to spend that amount 
in legal resistance to the removal. The graduating 
Classes at the recent commencement numbered, it is 


said, only fifteen. 


Personal and domestic cleanliness are amongst the 
and cheapest defences against cholera. The 

ed visit of the pest should strengthen every 
argument and quicken every effort tending to pro- 
mote the one and the other. It is a melancholy 
Teflection that thousands of the poorer classes—in 
Consequence of the long and fatal neglect in which 
matters relating to the conservation of the 
public health have been involved in the metropolis 
—though anxious to redeem themselves from the 
empire of dirt and discomfort, are unable for 
want of a slightly increased provision to do so. 
s and wash-houses for the labouring classes 

are, as yet, sadly inadequate to the demands upon 
them, ‘On Wednesday last, a meeting of the sub- 





scribers to the North-Western Institution was held 
in the rooms in George Street, Euston Square ; 
when a report was read showing that in the two years 
of the Society’s existence, accommodation had been 
afforded to 278,771 bathers—and for washing, dry- 
ing, ironing, and mangling the clothes of about 
350,000 persons. The amount of personal comfort 
implied in these figures is incalculable; and at the 
same time they may be taken to express no incon- 
siderable diminution of that general uncleanliness 
which operates so fatally upon the health-calendar 
of the capital. The institution is self-supporting— 
just; but affords no surplus fund out of which to 
extend its usefulness, The people, however, ask for 
more accommodation: and the Society propose to 
raise a subscription—at the head of which Her 
Majesty and her Royal Consort, the Queen Dowager, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other personages 
of mark, to their honour, appear. We wish the sub- 
scription all success; but subscriptions are obtained 
very slowly. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances—and with personal enthusiasm in the work 
— it will be some time before the desired alterations 
can be effected by these means. Meantime, the 
cholera is upon us,—and will not wait till next sum- 
mer, that private charities may be got in, plans pro- 
cured, and buildings erected. This is clearly a case 
for Government to consider. Whatever private 
benevolence can do tardily, Government can do 
quickly. It would be no great drain on the re- 
sources of the country to take a dozen large houses 
in various parts of London, and convert them with 
all despatch into baths and wash-houses, These only 
require to be established :—afterwards, as experience 
shows, they will support themselves. If any profits 
appear, they should be at once applied to a reduction 
of the rates. The means of cleanliness should be as 
cheap and universally accessible as possible—The 
Board of Health might advantageously take up this 
question. The expense would be trifling compared 
with the results. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An entirely New 
PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, is exhibited every Evening 
at Eight o’clock, with APPROPRIATE MUSIC, directed by Dr. 
Wallis. The DiSSOLVING VIEWS, with historical descriptions, 
having been re-arranged and additions made, are shown at Half- 
pet Four daily, and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten, The 
VHROMATROPE with New Effects. The MICROSCOPE at 
One o'clock daily. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. Kyan and 
Dr. Bachhoffner. DIVER and DIVING-BELL. WORKING 
MODELS explained.—Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. The 
New Catalogue, ls. 





PINE ARTS. 


THE CHANDOS SHAKSPEARE, 


Tue Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare was exhi- 
bited, by permission of the Earl of Ellesmere, at the 
last meeting of the Council of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety. This interesting picture has been so little seen 
by the present generation that it necessarily excited 
a great deal of curiosity. It was placed, of course, 
in every possible kind of light—examined and re- 
examined, and compared with prints and copies said 
to have been exact. The following history of the 
Portrait was made to the Council on this occasion by 
the Director of the Society, Mr. J. Payne Collier. 


This picture has for many years been known as ‘ The 
Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare.’ It came into possession 
of the family of the Duke of Buckingham from Mr. Nicholl, 
of Minchenden House, Southgate, whose daughter married 
the Duke of Chandos, who was father of Anna Eliza, Duchess 
of Buckingham. 

It is presumed to have been the work of Richard Bur- 
badge, the actor, who originally represented most of the 
great tragic parts in Shakespeare’s plays. Burbadge is 
known to have had considerable skill in painting; and left 
behind him, amongst other pictures, his own portrait, still 
preserved at Dulwich College. Those who compare the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare with the Dulwich portrait 
of Burbadge will not fail to remark proofs of similarity of 
style and treatment. 

Joseph Taylor, the actor, who outlived Burbadge many 
years, is stated to have been the next owner of the picture, 
and it has been added that “he left it by will to Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant ;” but as no will by Taylor has been disco- 
vered, and as he was very poor in the later period of his 
life, it seems much more probable that Davenant obtained 
it by purchase. 

There is no doubt that the picture once belonged to Da- 
venant, who, having been born in 1605, diedin 1668. If he 
never saw Shakespeare himself, he knew many who had 
lived in the greatest familiarity with him, and who must 
have been acquainted with every feature of his face, and 
with every turn of his expression. 

It is quite certain also that Sir Godfrey Kneller made a 
copy of the portrait and gave it to Dryden; for Dryden 
states it in the verses he sent to the painter in return for 
the present. Dryden was 37 years old when Davenant died, 





and must often have heard him speak of Shakespeare and 
of this portrait. 

Thomas Betterton, who may be called the last performer 
of the school of Shakespeare, is said to have bought the 
picture at Davenant’s death: it was therefore Betterton’s 
property when Kneller copied it for Dryden, because 
Kneller did not visit England until 1674. Davenant would 
not have prized it, Betterton bought it, and Kneller copied 
it, if the resembl to Shal e had not been accu- 
rate. Its resemblance to the engraving on the title-page of 
the first folio, which must have been selected by Heminge 
and Condell on account of the likeness, to which Ben Jon- 
son bears direct testimony, is apparent. The only material 
differences are the ear-ring, which was not inserted, and the 
dress, which in Martin Droeshout’s engraving is more orna- 
mented and elaborate. 

The copy make by Kneller for Dryden devolved into the 
hands of the Earl of Fitzwilliam ; and such was the esti- 
mation in which the original was held at later periods, that 
a painting was made from it by Sir Joshua Reynolds for 
Bishop Newton in 1760: an anonymous copy was presented 
by Capell to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1768; and Ma- 
lone engaged Ozias Humphry to make a drawing of it in 
crayons in 1783, which is now in the collection of the Gar- 
rick Club. Ramberg and several artists employed by en- 
gravers also imitated it, but generally with little skill and 
less fidelity; the enamel by the elder Bone is, however, a 
beautiful specimen of Art. 

The original passed from Betterton to Mrs. Barry the 
famous actress: she sold it to Mr. Robert Keck, of the 
Temple, for forty guineas, and from him it came to Mr. 
Nicholl. It afterwards went, as already stated, to Stowe; 
and at the sale of the Duke of Buckingham's effects in 
Sept. 1848, it was bought by the Earl of Ellesmere for 355 
guineas, Lord Chancellor Ellesmere was acquainted with 
Shakespeare, and, by an appropriate coincidence, the 
present possessor of the title is also the possessor of the 
portrait. 

It is painted on canvas, and is 22 inches high by 17 inches 
wide. 





It was suggested at the same meeting that an 
accurate engraving should be made from the picture 
and presented to every member of the Shakes 
Society not in arrear with his subscription on the 31st 
of January next. A letter to Lord Ellesmere ask- 
ing his Lordship’s permission for the engraving was 
signed by the members of the Council present. 

Should the Society obtain his Lordship’s permis- 
sion to engrave the picture, it is in contemplation, 
we understand, to have the picture engraved of a 
size for framing: if in line, by John Henry Robin- 
son, the most eminent portrait line engraver—and if in 
mezzotinto, by Mr. Samuel Cousins, whose reputation 
is European. What is required is a faithful and 
clever fac-simile—in one word, a kind of daguerreo- 
type. 

The only point of difference between Mr. Collier 
and ourselves on the subject of this famous portrait 
—is as to the person by whom it was painted. Mr. 
Collier is of opinion that it was painted by Richard 
Burbadge, who died in 1618-19; and our opinion 
was (as our readers will recollect) that it was a pic- 
ture of the time of the Restoration (that is, forty 
years later)—a copy made for Sir William Davenant 
from some known picture. Mr. Collier grounds his 
opinion chiefly, but not entirely, on an entry in 
Oldys’s Notes to Langbaine: which we shall copy 
entire. 

Mr. Nicholas [Nicholl] of Southgate has a picture of 
Shakespear which they say was painted by old Cornelius 
Jansen, others by Rich. Burbage the player. 

Mr. Keck of the Temple gave Mrs. Barry 40 guineas for 
her Shakespear—the same. 

That Burbadge was a painter there is ample evi- 
dence to prove beyond his own portrait from his own 
hand in the Alleyn and Cartwright collection at 
Dulwich College; and it requires no great stretch of 
fancy to conceive that he painted at least one portrait 
of Shakspeare, wherever that portrait may be. 
There are many who concur with Mr. Collier in 
thinking the Chandos portrait the work of Burbadge 
—and we will go thus far with them, that we are 
willing to think it a copy from a portrait by Bur- 
badge :—always remembering that when we use the 
word “ copy” it is a copy made before 1668, and fora 
person so eminent as Sir William Davenant. That 
the picture now in the possession of the Earl of 
Ellesmere belonged to Sir William Davenant the 
poet, Betterton the actor, and Mrs. Barry the 
actress, is beyond the possibility of doubt. No one 
suspects for a single moment that the little Raphael 
in the Louvre did not belong to Henry VIII., or the 
busts at Hagley to the poet Pope. It is the fashion 
to doubt about Shakspeare. It is wonderful how 
much learning is wrapped up in a single shoulder- 
shrug of antiquarian suspicion ! 

It has not been hitherto observed in any recent 
description of this picture, that the head of Shak- 
speare prefixed to Rowe's edition of Shakspeare, 
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though a poor print in itself, was certainly made, and 
in Betterton’s lifetime, from this very Chandos por- 
trait! Rowe derived from Betterton some curious 
particulars about Shakspeare:—and if he had been 
as inquisitive as Mr. Collier would have picked up 
many more. 





Frvz-Art Gosstr.— On Friday in last week 
Mr. Wornum delivered, at the Government School 
of Design, in Somerset House, to a crowded audience 
of students and visitors, a lecture introductory 
to his appointed course of lectures on the History, 
Principles, and Practice of Ornamental Art. He 
announced a three-fold division of his lectures— 
an historical, a theoretical, and a practical course; 
proposing to show in the first, what has been 
already done, —in the second, the principles on 
which it has been done, — and in the third, the 
practical application of the knowledge resulting 
from these investigations: the object of this intro- 
ductory lecture being to explain the order of pro- 
ceeding throughout the whole of each course. 
His concluding remarks were eloquent—and greatly 
to the purpose. He observed that all ornamental 
manufactures have been most popular and most suc- 
cessful in those periods when the greatest efforts have 
been made to render them objects of taste ; so that, 
taking a merely utilitarian view, it is the interest of 
the manufacturer to cultivate beauty of design to 
the utmost of his power. But we must also regard 
the moral and social advantages of a universal diffu- 
sion of artistic taste. The object of this School is 
not to aggrandize but to disseminate Art. Neither 
is it for the manufacturer only, but also for the con- 
sumer,—for gratifying and elevating the minds of 
the family of the daily labourer. Let the furniture 
and domestic utensils of the rich and the poor differ 
only in material,—not in qualities of taste; so that 
the cottage of the peasant may, notwithstanding its 
frugal simplicity, be as refined and as cheerful in 
its degree as the more gorgeous palace of the prince. 
The potter's clay is as capable of displaying the 
forms of beauty as were ever marble of Paros or the 
famed bronze of Corinth or of Delos, or as is now 
the purest gold of Brazil. The Egyptian potter 
more than three thousand years ago produced with 
his simple earth forms as beautiful as all the wealth 
and art of Greece and Rome combined have 
ever accomplished since—Mr. Wornum gave the 
students a significant hint. To the objects for which 
these schools are established, he said, they must look 
with both their eyes. “ Little is to be hoped from 

ou if you turn only one eye here, while the other 
is fixed on the doors of the Royal Academy. Per- 
severe where you are: a high mission calls you here 
—the cultivation and the elevation of the Million.” — 
Mr.Wornum’sappointment promises to be an acqui- 
sition to the School. 

A view of the large Rembrandt,‘ The Unmerciful 
Servant brought before his Lord’—lately purchased 
from the collection at Stowe by Mr. Mawson,—-satis- 
fies us of its superior excellence; although there is 
great inequality in its completion. The lord, or 
burgomasterlooking personage, is carried to the 
greatest extent of finish; while the group of the 
servant attended on by the two other personages 
exhibits the freedom seen in the laying in or distri- 
bution of masses at the commencement of a large 
work. The solemnity of the picture is remarkable. 

The ‘Sibilla Persica,’ bought also by Mr. Mawson 
at Stowe, though small is certainly an excellent 
specimen of Domenichino. It bears all the evidences 
of purity and freedom from the barbarities of the 
«leaner. Not least among the beauties of this little 
work is the treatment of the hands; which for form 
and colour are especially worthy the attention of 
the student. 

There were novelty and merit in Mr. Thom’s well- 
known group of ‘Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny ;’ 
and it was long (as in some measure it deserved to be) 
4 popular exhibition in London and in the provinces. 
We wish we could speak as favourably of a group 
from the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’ executed, in hard 
Kilmarnock whinstone, by an untaught Ayrshire 
peasant (not another ploughman) and now on view 
in Mill Street, Conduit Street. There is some ambi- 
tion in the design. There are at least fifteen figures 
of the size of life; but the conception is only comic, 
at the best,—for the sculptor has entirely missed the 


fine religious feeling which pervades the poem, and 
makes it dear to thousands who cannot appreciate 
the ‘Tam O’Shanter’ of the same great poet. As 
a work of Art it is impossible to praise this group: 
—as the performance of an untaught lad, it deserves 
and will find admirers. The whole thing, as we have 
said, is comic,—which the poem certainly is not; 
yet it is worth seeing. The figure of Burns is too 
much like Sir WilliamA llan’s portrait of the Poet 
composing his ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.” When 
the smile which it cannot fail to create is conquered, 
the visitor finds a dexterity of hand, in many parts, 
which would render the young and untaught artist a 
valuable acquisition at the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or in any great work where the grotesques of 
Gothie Art are revived as Mr. Pugin revives them. 

Weareglad to learn from the Manchester Examiner 
that the principle of popular admission to the Exhi- 
bition of Paintings at the Royal Institution in that 
town, by the reduction of price—which was tried with 
success last year—has been this year again adopted. 
The working classes have been admitted during a 
limited time at the price of two-pence. 

The Cymreigyddion have offered, amongst the 
prizes to be awarded at the next Eisteddfod, a pre- 
mium of seventy guineas for the best model in plaster 
illustrative of Cambro-British history, from either of 
the following subjects :—“ The escape of Gruffydd 
ap Cynan from Chester, borne by Cynfrig Hir;— 
Blegwryd, Archdeacon of Llandaff, sitting with 
Hywel Dda and his councillors at Ty Gwyn a'r 
Daf, preparing the code of laws known as ‘ Cyfrei- 
thiau Hywel Dda ;—The Death of Tewdric, King 
of Gwent, in the moment of victory over the Saxons 
at Mathern on the Wye;—or, Ifor Bach, after storm- 
ing Caerdiff Castle, leading Robert Consul and other 
Norman prisoners to his mountain fortress, Castell 
Coch.”—A prize of ten guineas is offered “ for the 
best cartoon of the subject of Bran Fendigaid (the 
Blessed) introducing Christianity into Britain, accom- 
panied by Ilid Sant, who preached the Gospel to the 
men of Glamorgan; Druids standing by the side of 
acromlech frowning at the new doctrine; the old 
king wearing the aurdorch and talaith.” 

In Paris, three Exhibitions have been opened 
during the week at the school of the Fine Arts. The 
first, in the ancient church of the convent of the 
Petits Augustins, is of designs for the official statue 
representing the French Republic,—of which there 
are nineteen. The second, on the ground floor of 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, is composed of the works 
sent by the pensioners at the French Academy in 
Rome. The third, in the upper galleries, comprises 
all the works that have gained the grand prizes in 
historical painting, sculpture, architectural design, 
engraving, and cuttings for medals or gems, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Covent GarpvEen.—<Availing ourselves of a piece 
of verbal coinage from the fantastic mint, we may 
characterize the past week’s musical performances at 
Covent Garden as merely vestibular ;—conceiving 
that Mr. Bunn’s opera season will virtually open 
when he reveals to us some work less hackneyed 
than ‘Maritana’ or ‘The Bondman.’ For this 
reason, a general remark or two must for the present 
content us.—Mr. Bunn has never before taken the 
field with so good an orchestra and chorus :—an- 
other testimony, by the way, to the increase of musical 
cultivation in England. The manager’s attention to 
the point, too, promises well, The corps announced 
in his programme is liberal;—and, still in addition to 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Harrison for tenors, Mr. 
Travers appeared, on Wednesday, in ‘The Bond- 
man’ with good success. When we last heard this 
gentleman he was perilling his voice by attempting 
the so-called declamatory manner of the newest 
Italian school. The other night, with the exception 
of a tendency to exaggerate the close of his phrases 
—this disposition seemed to have been laid aside. His 
organ turns out pleasing, tuneable, and expressive, 
particularly in its middle and lower notes. Now, in 
despite of the gentry who are never content save 
when they can force their register upwards, we must 
again record our predilection for a voice the strength 
and beauty of which lie in its natural, and not its 
exceptional, portion, — and, therefore counsel Mr. 





Travers to let no impracticable fancy of scaling the 


heights, like Duprez or Rubini tempt hi 
destruction of the agreeable and pe to the 
which he possesses, This attended to, the pe 
of a popular career are much in his favour—There 
have been sundry débuts this week,—none, hoy. 
ever, so important as the re-appearance of the gentle. 
man adverted to. That of Miss Wallace in * Mari. 
tana’ must be laid by for further consideration, Misg 
Nelson, who took the part of the page Lazarillg 
(Miss Poole’s creation, as they say in France), made 
decided hit. Does it augur nothing that in England 
the number of successes on such occasions is 

than that of failures? But, again, what is the ns 
portion of those who are able to retain and 
the favour they have thus caught flying? One or 
two subordinate gentlemen, as Mr. H. Corri, Mr. 
Herberte, &c., who are newto the London might 
also be descanted on. But till the opera doors 
fairly opened—wishing well, as we do, to all Enolij 
operatic experiments liberally conducted — we 
not be needlessly anatomical. Enough to say that if 
musical dramas with spoken dialogue are to be 
sented before such an audience asit seems Mr. Bunn’y 
purpose to attract to Covent Garden, something in 
parlance is required more refined than the “style 
familiar” of the minor theatres. One objection 
more, while there is time to consider it :—the accom. 
modation of the general public under the present 
arrangement of the theatre is not good. 

The first musical novelty will probably be a version 
of Auber's * Haydée,’ in which Miss Lucombe (not 
included in the published list of prima donnas) will 
make her appearance together with Messrs, Sims 
Reeves and Whitworth. 

So much concerning musical performance and 
prospects. Mr. Bunn has opened his campaign spirit. 
edly as regards ballet. ‘The Amazons,’ the last 
novelty produced at the Paris Académie, is a superb 
affair,—accumulating, with improvements and addi- 
tions, all the military effects that made ‘ The Revolt 
of the Harem’ so popular. More than a hundred 
female coryphées, all in armour, were assembled on 
the stage at one time. Nisida, the female general of 
the Amazon army, was impersonated by Malle. Plun- 
kett with great force and elegance of style. She 
was supported by M. Petipa, who enacted Don 
Ethur,—a Spanish nobleman attracted to the Isle of 
Amazons, and permitted, with other Castilian gen- 
tlemen, to remain there upon condition of not 
seducing the troop of female warriors into love 
making. In spite of this proviso, Don Ethur 
and Nisida become mutually attached, and dance 
themselves into, and out of, much consequent 
trouble. Their example, moreover, proves conta- 
gious; until the anger of the Queen (Malle. Louise) 
being thoroughly aroused, preparations are made on 
a grand scale to expel the intruders: but on their 
re-appearance, scatterine roses on the whole corps de 
ballet, they are permitted to remain,—perhaps not 
only as pardoned offenders, but as accepted lovers. 
Of this, however, we know nothing, being interested 
only in recording that Mdlle. Plunkett as a dancer 
has made the progress from rank the second to rank 
the first. 





Savter’s Wetis.—On Wednesday the merriest 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies ‘ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife,’ was revived with alterations. The 
grossness of the manners in this curious play is, even 
for the period in which it was written and fora drama 
undisguisedly founded on a Spanish intrigue, quite 
remarkable. Not one of the dramatis persone have 
any moral standing. But so skilfully is the action 
preserved within the limits of the poetic ideal ‘that 
the absence of sentiment is scarcely perce 
Convention is not offended, because it is not attacked 
but simply transcended. In this freedom from the 
laws of society, the poets before us anticipated the 
Congreve school of comic writing—but they differed 
in one material point. The compositions of thelatter 
are intellectual—of the former imaginative. Where 
those employ wit, these exhibit fancy. There 1s an 
approach, however, to an intellectual character in 
Leon, the assumed dolt who, in that disguise, wins 3 
lady in want of a convenient husband :—but even he 
is sarcastic and humorous rather than witty. 
is indeed essentially a poetical character—and 1 
quires for due embodiment the romantic rather t 





domestic actor. On the present occasion Mr. Phelps 
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Itisa to which he is thoroughly 
wes the ee oo him to — ae 
in which he apes the senseless 
Te eo cere. highly comic, and given with such 
artistic precision as to command frequent applause. 
His entrance in the third act, in his native character, 
with free demeanour and manly voice, was, not only 
from the contrast but from the individual excellence 
of the scene, singularly effective. Next to Mr. 
in merit we must place Mr. Hoskins, in 
i Perez, the dupe of Estifania the waiting- 
woman (Miss Cooper). This actor threw extra- 
ordinary spirit into his assumption. He was re- 
ly supported by Miss Cooper; who dashed 
_ the character of Estifania with considerable 
audacity —though she is rather too feeble both in 
style and person to support it thoroughly. Margaritta, 
the lady of the piece, was intrusted to Miss Hud- 
dart; who has returned to this stage much improved. 
She pronounced the text with considerable vigour, 
h with an amount of emphasis that defeated the 
for which it was employed. This excess of 
force is a defect which she should at once set about 
correcting. The action of her arms is still very 
angular, too, and her attitudes are irregular and 
unstudied. But the increase of energy to which she 
has now attained gives hope of further improve- 
ment. The Old Woman and her Daughter, into 
whose house the Copper Captain is kidnapped, were 
humorously enacted by Mr. Scharf and Mr. Wil- 
liams. Their one scene with Mr. Hoskins was 
inesistibly mirth-provoking. The comedy was well 
mounted; costumes and scenery appearing clean 
and new, and being appropriate and beautiful. It 
is likely to serve the purpose of the management as 
alight and agreeable variety to be brought forward 
at intervals, during the season, while dramas of 
heavier calibre are in course of preparation. 





Maryiesone.—Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport 
have appeared this week each in two new characters 
=more within the compass of their capacity than 
their previous Shakspearian assumptions. The 
three-act drama entitled ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ founded on Scott’s romance, though with a 
different catastrophe, has been drawn from its 
obscurity for the purpose of exhibiting Mrs. Mowatt 
inthe part of Lucy Ashton and Mr. Davenport in 
that of Edgar. We can record their complete suc- 
cess. For the domestic drama Mrs. Mowatt is emi- 

qualified. Her physique and style of art are 
both well suited to the pleasing delivery of level 
passages—and the passionate ones in such pieces are 
not likely to require more power than she may easily 
command. The play now performing abounds in 
situations, which Mrs. Mowatt had well studied, and 
interpreted with skill and effect. In Mr. Planché’s 
‘Faint Heart never won Fair Lady,’ which followed, 
she was even more pleasing—as the Duchess over 
vhom Ruy Gomez (Mr. Davenport) exerts such 
gadual and extraordinary influence—commanding 
the attention and swaying the will of a noble lady 
to the declaration of love by a poor lieutenant. 
The lady's scorn being subdued—nay, converted into 
esteem and love—she finally yields with a good 
grace to her happy destiny—rendered all but inevit- 

by the clever inventions of her aspiring lover. 








Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—A very impor- 
‘ant move has been made by the Sacred Harmonic 
Seiety in the nomination of Signor Costa as con- 

For some such measure we have been 
Prepared; having pointed out, as our readers may 
keollect, that the displacement of one principal 
dfiver mattered little if a colleague of almost equal 
Mportance were allowed to retain the seals— or 

ugs—of office. Signor Costa’s success in all the 
Positions of musical trust to which he has been 
appointed is a warrant for his discharging 

tew duties with credit to himself and profit to the 





ishments under his care. He has proved him- 

ref not to belong to the company of those who rush 
tpon occupations and grasp at responsibilities with- 
out preparation, But the post which he has just 
‘cepted will test him severely. Every conductor 
* his peculiarities; arising, possibly, from that mys- 
and much-talked-of thing called “nationality,” 

um which no man having any character can wholly 
lf. To instance from among first-rate 
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examples — M. Habeneck (let the French take it as 
they please) is mannered and super-sentimental in 
his treatment of Beethoven’s orchestral works. The 
late Herr Guhr of Frankfort, again, renowned as an 
eminent disciplinarian, managed to infuse a wondrous 
amount of dullness into Italian and French opera. 
Signor Costa’s propensity lies towards fire, emphasis, 
and strong contrast. The flowing (but not flat) can- 
tabile of the old masters sometimes receives inadequate 
justice at his hands,—the passion and brilliancy of the 
moderns never. Now, there is no music which so ill 
bears either exaggeration added or effect withheld as 
that of the oratorio writers. We can neither accredit 
nor endure much that passed for “ tradition” in the 
days when venerable Handelian men (and women) 
were allowed to warble “the Giant's” slow songs 
without the remotest reference to those stops, lets, 
and hindrances ’yclept bars. But an allegro in 
Handel’s time was not what it is in ours; and though 
his good “ coarse old scores” (as Mendelssohn called 
them) contain no expression-marks, they would 
hardly abide the introduction of a single one of 
those sforzati effects in which our energetic maestro 
takes so much delight. Signor Costa has, therefore, 
in some measure to do violence to himself in the 
duties he has just accepted. As has been heretofore 
remarked, he has on many occasions shown the dis- 
position to right himself of a candid man, a diligent 
lover of Art, and a conscientious student;—and this 
makes our counsel worth the tendering. But seeing 
that he has in some degree the monopoly of the 
disciplinal secret in England, we are bound to be 
jealous lest splendour of execution and that spirit 
which is in some sort the spirit of Progress as oppo- 
site to that of sleepy Indolence calling itself ancestral 
wisdom lead us away from sound, simple, and sincere 
musical truth and propriety. This said, we wish the 
Sacred Harmonie Society all possible good luck in its 
wise appointment. We hear that ‘ Elijah’ is to be 
the first work produced. 

Miss Harland, the pupil of Mr. Allen, whose pro- 
vincial performances were described as full of pro- 
mise, has appeared this week at the Princess's Theatre 
as the Lucy to her master’s Ravenswood in Donizetti’s 
opera. We may speak of the lady on an early day; 
but must meanwhile observe that the programme of 
his musical season put forth by Mr. Maddox is this 
year more liberal and comprehensive than usual. 
The bills promise‘ Leoline’ by M. Flotow—probably, 
‘L’Ame en Peine;’ in which we presume Malle. Nau, 
the original representative of the heroine, will make 
her appearance,—‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian, the 
composer not mentioned,—and a new opera by Mr. 
E. Loder:—also, the début, on an early day, of Mr. 
C. Braham.—The foreign journals mention, that 
Malle. de Roissy, late of the Académie, is learning 
English, with the prospect of singing in Oxford Street. 
—Now, the world must by this time be familiar with 
our views regarding nationality in Art; and therefore 
we shall not be misunderstood in saying, that it 
seems foolish to bring a foreigner to break English in 
a London theatre, unless some surpassing vocal gift 
or dramatic power provide the sufficient reason. 
Possibly Mdlle. de Roissy may prove one of theexcep- 
tions:—and we must repeat that there is something 
of promise in the above programme marking progress. 
But how might managers lead—in place of follow- 
ing—their public if they so listed.—There wants but 
liberality, consistency, and some acquaintance with 
the special class of entertainment, to make the 
Princess’s Theatre one of the most favourite and 
frequented places of musical entertainment in this 
our City of Babylon. 

Mr. Wessel, the manager of the “ Royal German 
and British Musical Society” [ante, p. 374], adver- 
tises that he “is instructed to invite British com- 
posers to send by the end of March, 1849, any work 
of the following classes that they may feel disposed to 
offer for competition for the prizes given by this 
society :—Prize of 5 guineas for the best song or 
ballad (treble voice and piano), poetry included. 
5 guineas—vocal duett, with piano (two trebles, or 
treble and bass), poetry included. 8 guineas— 
pianoforte sonata (solo). & guineas—pianoforte 
duet (four hands). 10 guineas—duett, piano, and 
violin. 10 guineas—trio, piano, violin, and violon- 
cello. 10 guineas—quartett, piano, violin, tenor, 
and violoncello."—The umpires, it is added, will 
“be selected from the ablest professors in London 


—the compositions becoming the property of the 
Society.”"—-Now, desiring to advance every movement 
in encouragement of native talent, we must point 
out that the works crowned with prizes become 
“the property of the Society” at a rate far beneath 
market price. The greatness of the honour and 
compliment we do not pretend to estimate; but the 
plan of proceeding is strange, which seeks to secure 
a selection from among MSS. on terms lower than 
those which would be offered by any publisher in 
London, Let us add, that, when the scale of remu- 
neration has been arranged on principles diametrically 
opposite,—as in the case of Mr. Webster and his prize 
comedies,—competition has not been found to work 
well in bringing forward even talent which had 
been long “ blushing unseen.” We wait with some 
curiosity the result of this experiment on the young 
musicians of England. 

A writer in the Musical Times mentions having 
been present at a performance of Mr. Jackson's 
oratorio ‘ The Deliverance of Israel,’ during the past 
month, at Pately Bridge, Yorkshire—the village 
where the composer was at school. We are glad to 
note one instance in which “the honours of the Pro- 
phet” falsify the adage:—the same writer adding, that 
the oratorio is to be given “at Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and Wakefield during the ensuing winter.” 
Another contemporary announces that Mr. W. 
Glover, resident in Manchester and “ author of the 
oratorio ‘ Jerusalem,’ ” has nearly finished an opera. 
—A third authority announces that Mr. Hamilton 
Braham is studying composition in the Leipsig 
Conservatory. What a pleasure would it be should 
his father’s son turn out that long-looked for musical 
planet, an English composer ! 

An arrear or two is to be made up in our talk 
about music in Paris during the interregnum. The 
winter season has now fairly set in. No Pactolus, it 
is evident, will flow to the treasury of the Académie 
from the ‘Eden’ of M. Félicien David,—in which 
we are sorry to see (if the feuilletons may be trusted) 
that the music is as feeble as the words are silly. 
M. Marie, the ex-tenor, has tried his fortune as 
baritone, without success. The music to the new 
ballet, ‘ Nisida,’ just produced at the same theatre, 
is by M. Benoit. At the Opéra Comique has 
been given ‘Don Pascariello, by M. Henri Potier: 
while a three-act work, ‘Le Val d’Andorre,’ by 
MM. Halévy and St. Georges, is (as the publishers 
put it) “just ready.” Never was another ‘ Mous- 
quetaires’—which means a hundred nights of success 
—more needed by mortal treasury.—M. Boulo, 
whom the English may remember as a member of 
the Brussels Company when in London, has been 
trying for the tenor presidentship vacated by the 
secession of M. Roger; not, however, with that 
decided success which establishes his reign and (to 
indulge in the style political) the future of his 
theatre. From the above notices, however, it will 
be gathered that signs of revival and activity are 
manifest. But “the beginning of the end” seems to 
have set in for that old (and, let us add, over-prized) 
haunt of Fashion and Connoi hip—the Italian 
Opera of Paris. The first-class artists left to it are, 
—Madame Persiani (Madame Castellan, a 
as are her diligence and labour, hardly taking suc 
rank),and Signori Ronconi and Lablache, The season 
has been opened with ‘ Nabucco;’ in which appeared 
a Madame Bosio, a Mdlle. Sara (we believe the 
Miss Howson who has sung in London as Malle. 
Albertazzi), a M. Arnoux—touched up for the 
nonce into Signor Arnoldi—who has ap be- 
fore at the Académie, and Signor Soldi of our Royal 
Italian Opera. Now, we apprehend that no ap- 
pearance of Madame Marrast, or any other Red, 
White, or Blue Republican or Presidential Lady, 
in places of pride where the Duchesse de Berri and 
the Duchesse d’Orléans have in turns queened it,— 
will suffice to sustain life and interest in an entertain- 
ment so meagrely “furnished forth” as this. M, 
Bordas, it is further said, will possibly replace Mario. 
No new production of interest can, by any magic, 
be forthcoming—We have at this moment a long 
private letter from Florence, describing inimitably 
the delicious shifts and evasions to which the burghers 
have recourse, that they may escape from doing 
duty as national guardsmen. This reluctance may 
run in the blood :—Non omnibus omnia, But will 








the Italians write us no more operas ? 
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Meanwhile, in further illustration of the continued 
benefit which we English are likely to derive from 
the disturbances so strangely agitating Art on the 
Continent—comes a rumour that Mdlle. Lind is 
to winter in England, prior to resuming her duties 
in the Haymarket. Also, that Madame Grisi medi- 
tates passing “ the dark months” here,—not being 
about to visit St. Petersburgh, as was at one time 
intended. 

The foreign papers announce the recent death of 
M. Ghys: who may be recollected as having visited 
London some years since—a skilful violin-player of 
the maniéré school. 

The Manchester Examiner acquaints us that Dr. 
Mainzer “ is now proffering to that city his services 
during a portion of the year which remains unoccu- 
pied to him.” 

It is stated that the arrangements made at Wind- 
sor Castle for theatrical performances are to be per- 
manent; and that Prince Albert takes great interest 
in them,—particularly insisting on the subordinate 
parts being well filled. Among the performers en- 
gaged, the names of Wallack, Wigan, Webster, 
Cooper, Keeley, and Leigh Murray are mentioned. 
The establishment of a Court theatre in England is 
a novelty—but may as an example prove beneficial. 

, Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Anderson have re- 
spectively addressed letters to the Morning Post in 
correction of Mr. Bunn’s assertions as to the salaries 
demanded by them. Miss Faucit admits having 
asked 15/. a night,—but explains that it was for a 
limited engagement of three nights a week, and one 
or two months’ continuance. Mr. Anderson claimed 
607. a week under similar conditions. Mr. Ander- 
son, in the course of his long epistle, contrasts the 
patronage bestowed on histrionic professors in this 
country and in America. In the latter country, he 
says, the people “can afford to throw away 5,0002. 
a@ year upon a second-rate artiste, to whom Mr. 
Bunn declines giving 607. per week for one month.” 
A similar contrast may be drawn between London 
and the provinces, when the latter are flourishing ; 
and, indeed, Miss Faucit implies it in her letter—in 
which she alludes to Miss O’Neill as having “ retired 
early from the stage in the possession of a consider- 
able fortune acquired by her professional exertions.” 
Miss Faucit has herself received from 50/. to 701. a 
night in a country theatre; and it is the facility of 
doing the like of this which has now deprived London 
for several seasons of the greatest performers, ex- 
cepting on starring occasions. 
The run of a heavy play like ‘ Coriolanus’ for 
twelve consecutive nights, at a suburban theatre, to 
full houses, is an extraordinary event in the history 
of Sadler’s Wells even under its present enlightened 
management.—The ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ we are informed, 
is in rehearsal, to give opportunity for Miss Glyn’s 
appearance in the character of Hermione. A Mr. 
G. K. Dickinson is engaged for juvenile tragedy. 
The opening of the Haymarket did not take place 


on Wednesday, as announced,—but is deferred until 


to-night. 


The new application made of the stage to the 
advancement of generous objects that stand in need 
of pecuniary support has evidently a tendency to 
spread. The Whittington Club has appealed to it, 
though in a humble way, in behalf of its library fund, 
it would seem with considerable success. 
The little “ Strand Theatre” was the scene of opera- 
tions ; where, on Wednesday evening, by an appro- 
priate selection, Mr. Jerrold’s ‘Rent Day’ was en- 
acted to a tolerably crowded house. A miscellaneous 
concert and the burletta ‘The Loan of a Lover’ 
The merit of the 
enterprise appears due to Mr. W. J. Houlston,— 
who performed on the occasion the part of Peter 
Spyk. A Miss Rosina Collins has won the good 
word of the friends of the institution by her imper- 
sonation of Gertrude and the skill with which she 
We trust that the pro- 
ceedings of the evening were as profitable as their 


—and 


were added to the entertainments. 


played a solo on the violin. 


object was laudable. 


We noted some weeks ago the production at one 
of the Parisian theatres of the story of ‘ Napoleon 


Comtesse de Sennecey.” Every thoughtful person 
must become too sad for satire on such outrageous 
perversions of time and manufacturing powers (who 
could say talents?) as this last melo-drama evinces, 
The humour of the public which can eagerly receive 
them is truly a thing to make Levity’s self grave.— 
Keeping advisedly a more than usually copious 
record of theatrical “straws,” which in days of 
enfeebled censorship may be thought more than 
ever to indicate the direction of the wind of popular 
breath, we may add that ‘Les Parades de nos 
Péres,’ a harlequinade in three acts, has just been 
triumphantly successful at the Thédtre Montansier, 
in spite (?) of its being heralded by a prologue in which, 
if we are to believe M. Janin,“ M. Greppo and his com- 


rade M. Proudhon, the great M. Cabet of Icarie and 
the famous M. Pierre Leroux of nothing at all, are 
lashed with a master’s hand.” And who that is 
familiar with the green-room gossip of Paris for the 
last forty years will read without strange retrospect 
of the appearance at the Thédtre Historique of the 
evergreen Mdlle. George, in the § Lucrezia Borgia’ of 
M. Hugo ?—Casali the Papal singer, who is said to 
have lived a century—almost from the times of 
Corelli to those of Beethoven—hardly saw greater or 
more frequent change pass over his world of Art 
than this lady must have experienced during her 
shorter, yet still strangely protracted, career. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Cholera.—Since our last, an important docu- 
ment has been issued from the General Board of 
Health,—enforcing, by its directions, the provisions 
of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, and containing valuable rules for the govern- 
ment of individuals in view of the long-expected 
calamity. Embodying the collective results of all 
those observations which have for a long series of years 
been directed to the subject, and of the highest 
medical wisdom that can be brought to bear on 
those observations, the document is of a character at 
once so morally reassuring and so practically sug- 
gestive that we must make room for a portion of its 
reasonings and recommendations. The parts of this 
paper which address themselves more particularly to 
public bodies will, of coursn, have reached them 
officially,—and need not be repeated here : but those 
parts which are meant for encouragement and 
guidance in each man’s home we hold it to be the 
duty of every journalist to reproduce. The refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of contagion at once robs the 
visitation of its most terrible fancied incident: and 
it is probable that a general attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Health will not only 
disarm the particular foe against whom they are 
directed, but rout also a whole host of epidemics 
that do not fight in his name. It is a striking and 
most significant fact, in face of the extraordinary 
precautions publicly and privately taken of late, that 
the weekly mortality in the metropolis has, according 
to the Registrar-General’s Report, been reduced by 
149 below the average of the last five concurrent 
seasons. The so-dreaded scourge takes a benignant 
character looked on as the utterer of warnings that 
yield a direct result like this. For one that it has 
yet slain amongst us it has probably saved ten. It 
will merit another name than that of the Destroyer 
if the lesson which it has momentarily uttered shall 
have been duly and permanently learnt.— 


The General Board of Health having considered the offi- 
cial accounts which have been received of the course of 
Asiatic cholera since the presentation of the Reports of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, and having consulted 
medical practitioners of eminence and of special knowledge 
of the subject, and having compared the tenor of those 
recent accounts with the observations made respecting 
the former mode of the propagation of Asiatic cholera in 
Europe, have now to represent—That the experience 
obtained of this disease during its former invasions of this 
country, in the years 1831 and 1832, and the still larger 
experience acquired during its recent progress through 
Persia, Egypt, Syria, Russia, Poland and Prussia, appears 
to afford ground for the correction of some views formerly 
entertained concerning it, which have an important bearing 
on the measures, both of prevention and alleviation, that 
are expedient to be adopted. The extent, uniform tenor, 
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and ted authority of the evidence obtained from 
observers of all classes in different countries and climates, 
and amidst all the varieties of the physical, political, and 
social conditions of the people, appear to discredit the 
once prevalent opinion that cholera is, in itself, contagious ; 
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the sick, on which formerly the strong i 
placed—have been entirely abandoned in pron : be 
cholera has appeared, from the general experience ped 
inefficiency. The evidence also proves that cholera ium 
always affords, by premonitory symptoms, warnin of its 
approach in time for the employment of means cube - 
arresting its progress. If indeed in early situations— 
where there is an unusual concentration of the Poison, a 
in certain individuals who are peculiarly predisposed to Aud 
disease—the attack may sometimes appear to be instanta- 
neous, still the general conclusions, that cholera js not in 
itself contagious, and that it commonly gives distinct warn- 
ing of its approach, are two great facts well calculated to 
divest this disease of its chief terrors, and to show the paras 
mount importance of the means of prevention, so much 
more certain than those of cure. The proved identity of 
the causes which promote the origin and spread of epidemic 
diseases in general with those that favour the introduction 
and spread of Asiatic cholera, appear to indicate the true 
measures of precaution and prevention against a pestilence 
which, after an absence of sixteen years, and at a season 
when other formidable epidemic diseases are unusually 
prevalent and deadly, menaces a third visitation ; and the 
General Board of Health would appeal to all classes for 
their cordial co-operation in carrying into effect the measures 
which careful consideration has led them to recommend, * * 
It is to be kept in view that every district or place is danger- 
ous in which typhus and other epidemic diseases have Tegu- 
larly occurred. * * Great benefit having been derived from 
the cleansings that were resorted to on the former visitation 
of cholera, and experience having shown that preventive 
measures against cholera are also preventive against typhus 
and other epidemic and endemic diseases, the boards af 
guardians should carry into immediate effect all practical 
measures of external and internal cleansing of dwellings in 
the ill-conditioned districts. The chief predisposing causes 
of every epidemic, and especially of cholera, are damp, 
moisture, filth, animal and vegetable matters ina state of 
decomposition, and, in general, whatever produces atmo- 
= impurity; all of which have the effect of lowering 
the health and vigour of the system, and of increasing the 
susceptibility to disease, particularly among the young, 
the aged, and the feeble. The attacks of cholera are 
uniformly found to be most frequent and virulent in 
low-lying districts, on the banks of rivers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of sewer mouths, and wherever there are large 
collections of refuse, particularly amidst human dwell- 
ings. In arecent proclamation, issued for the protection 
of the population of the Russian empire, the important 
influence of these and similar causes has been recognized, 
and the practical recommendations founded thereon are 
“to keep the person and the dwelling-place clean; to allow 
of no sinks close to the house; to admit of no poultry or 
animals within the house, to keep every apartment as airy 
as possible by ventilation ; and to prevent crowding wher 
ever there are sick.” Householders of all classes should be 
warned, that their first means of safety lies in the removal 
of dung heaps and solid and liquid filth of every description 
from beneath or about their houses and premises. Though 
persons long familiarized to the presence of such refuse 
may not perceive its offensiveness, nor believe in its noxious 
properties, yet all who desire to secure themselves from 
danger should labour for the entire removal of filth and 
the thorough cleansing of their premises; which also the 
law will require of each person for the protection of his 
neighbours as well as for his own safety. Next to the per- 
fect cleansing of the premises, dryness ought to be carefully 
promoted, which will of course require the keeping up of 
sufficient fires, particularly in the damp and unhealthy dis 
tricts, where this means should be resorted to for the sake 
of ventilation as well as of warmth and dryness. * * If, not 
withstanding every precautionary measure which can be 
taken, this disease should unhappily break out in any 
district, then it will be essential to the safety of the inha- 
bitants that they should be fully impressed with the im- 
portance of paying instant attention to the premonitory 
symptom that es the ¢ nt of the attack. 
This premonitory symptom is looseness of the bowels, which 
there is reason to regard as universally preceding the setting 
in of the more dangerous stage of the disease. Sometimes, 
indeed, under the circumstances already described—namely ’ 
where the poison exists in unusual intensity, or the const 
tutional predisposition is unusually great, the first stage 
may appear to be suppressed, as occasionally bg « apche 
violent attacks of other diseases; but in choleva this eve 
is so rare as to be practically of no account; and in| : 
countries, and under all varieties of conditions in eo 
this disease has been epidemic, the experience as to <4 
point uniformly agrees with what is observed at the presen 
moment at Hamburgh. “In most cases,” writes the oe 
Consul respecting the epidemic which has just —— : 
in that city, ‘“‘the disease has first manifested itsel ‘ 
slight relaxation of the bowels, from which, if iy 
attended to, the patient generally recovers, but ae th 
pt are negl d sp dic attacks ensue, and 
follows mostly in from four to six hours.” This | 
of the bowels may be accompanied with some pa 
pain, which, however, is generally slight; but in i 
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Lately published, price 3s. 6d. second Edition, just out, price 3s. 6d. A work now nearly univer- vol. 24 coloured Plat 
IFE-LORE: Lessons from the Childhood of | yadeted to the above, 3s. 6d. TRE. ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER, on, 
NOLAN FAIRFIELD. Founded on Truth. ust out, the Interlocutor to the above, Js. 6d. Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures for Little Children’ 
“ These specimens, we trust, will speak well for the whole.” ___Hi, Tav: istock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. yrs yee ‘sixth are st the celebrated German Work of » 








G 
“Abounding in most picturesque scenes and in xish a POPULAR WORKS BY F. DE PORQUET. mcr nn Boke poi pose institation, 33, Nich» 

















for thinking. everywhe Messen: wv. oh “The methed M. i; ks poraass bes tented in ee teaching las-lane, Lom’ le Booksellers, 
“Embued ryw wy with strong religious feeling, in most | of languages is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, an e 
expressiv ive 104 wengn" Athen, om first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Koger Ascham HE TOR my a SOCIAL, feap. 8vo, price 9a, 
onion ¥: ongman, Brown, Green & Longmans. downwards.”— Educational Magazine. and PROFES. 
Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secr¢taire—Le SIONAL DUTIES of ATTORNIES and SOLICITORS, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN, Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading-Book—First Italian | By SAMUEL ws ARREN, Esq. F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Now ready, the 7th thoussnd. poss 8vo, crimson gilt, with 5 Ilus- ditto—New Parisian ig iam Conversational Exercises,adapted | Barrister-at- Law, 
to ~<A Grasmere, = r peony > Pumscceer— Bisse Se de a — 4 = a d & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; and Wm, 
y 7 apoléon— French Dictionary — Histoire de F - nning ‘o. London. 
T HE PEARL OF ‘DAYS; or, The Ady antages d’Angleterre, &c.—New Italian Grammar, 3s. 6d. al 
of s Sabbath to the Working Classes, with a Sketch of the r-royal 32mo, price 28, 


Author's L NGID cHOO BOOKS. YPERI 0 "N: A Romance. H. y 
* By a LABOURER’S DAUGHTER. ESCIREERING ScmCSe CLAsDSSem LONGFELLOW, Author of * Voices of mf. rs 








London: Partridge & Oakey. Glasgow: D. Robertson. In cr. Svo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, Th 

And all Booksellers F.UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE | yw. 2 Sen wee ees ly 
wd WOR JRNING. GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

pe Race Si = Be - ‘om SUPPLEMENTAR x PROPOSITION 8 for Exercise. Adapted keg warn By Alphonse De Lamartine, 

=m r or the Use ools, or for Self-instruction be 
‘HE HAND: BOOK OF TURNING, By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. Lovers and Husbands: 0 Sry of Married Life 
Containing Instructions in Concentric, Biiptie. and Ec- Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ By T. 8, Arthur. Super-royal 32mo. price 1 » 

centric Turnery; also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and In- *The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. London: H. G. Clarke ny Co. "8, Strand. 





struments, and Directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, 














% h P “ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 7 y 
Yertical Vatter, and Sevens Sanaa Deamsent Tnstructions that * there iene royal road to Geometry,’ for following in theste, RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
Saunders & Otley, Publi Conduit-s of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the PANY, 1, Princes-st Bank, London, 
y. Patiichars, Condaibewent. CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
work, as well as the labour of the stud ent. | _Prefixed to the Ele: Th das y 
Just published, 12mo. 28. 6d. strongly bound, ments are some remarks on the study of tics, as in Vier api), 3 eae 25 = a LF G— 
X ENOPHON 6 ANABASIS, Books 1 J es ot Ee rf erence peed the earnestness of Chetr rea se a = eed a ¥ extent Ad Policy-holders, and to 
with a Copious Vocabulary. By JAMES FERGUSSO. r facilities and accommodation than are usually 
MD. og ots . West aay Aceterny, Rherdesn. : ‘ We ae best ition < _ moments which ap me ap- offered to 0 the Subset ‘bed Capital, tog th natin 
* he Vocabulary contains not only the meaning of every ared”—Athenaum—" which, for brevity, clearness, an scern- e ample Subscri ‘api! ether wi! e 
word mene — in the text, but also an explanation of the more ae attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” | tinually i un d from the Premiums on up- 
difficult p —Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could | wards of 7,000 Policies, affords complete sewn 8 ee yore 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. | be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.” oh ee Chronicle, oie ret megnauee oe pe + Poli “+ ne a 
e Directors to offer unusu: vantages olicy-ho! 
Just Gck’s: in. roan tuck, with gilt edges, price 6s. Uniform with the * Elements,” price 3s. 6 be seen by me le nan to the Prospectus, and to the ae an 
COCK’S ENGINEER’S ‘POCKET- OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- a 
BOOK, for the Yonr 1849; with Almanack, Diary, and new SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
and extensive information ; new Statistics of Railways ; the Public being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





&c.; enlarged Tables of Weights and Measures, Squares and Cubes, | deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
and their Roots ; Mensuration ; Steam-engines ; Hydraulics, Heat, new Di 


Health Act; the new Standing Orders, with Plans ‘and Sections, | use of Teachersand private Students, U ae of 120 Propositions HE STA NDARD | ET FE ASSURANCE 
ns. 
Weight and Strength of Materials, &c. “Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the Head Office, Edinburgh, Es Geo! 




















we Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and G. Hebert, 88, Cheap- | Mathematics.”—New ait Magazine, London, 82, King William-street, 
I Aatel 3 ; ill be published, and OOLEY'S FI ve URES of BUC SCCLID; b h SPECIAL NOTICE—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
mmediately, in 2 A. . post Svo. price 16s., will be published, an . IGU of J eing the ——— 
pay be had at all the nie, Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ sac wrat Mw ba ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
OALS mand GUERDONS; or, the | printed separately for Use in the Class-room. This advan ae Bee ORE —_ = ae ~-y—" ‘ode of Division 
CRnOnS “ he a BD LA LADY. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. adapted in the Division of Profits, the benefits to be +~— 4 
- Charles Ollier. 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. ay of Bonus at each Division being measured by yo 
cmninianates ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, Years a Policy has been in existence, reckoning in each year 
MAOPHAIL’S for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and ues THE FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
DINBURGH ECCLESIASTICAL JOUR- | Mechanics. WILL BE MADE IN 1850; 
ooroRay and ser ARY REVIEW, No. XXXIIL, for r It is the pumpene of this Vor to apy oe & » Bexies of bee pe A and in participating in * Divisions Division, as well as in future 
price One Shillin, reatises on Mathematical Science, apt to the wants 0: e 
Contents: — 1. The ‘Church ae the Nation—II. Position and | public at large. To youth of either nog | public and private POLICIES OPENED B ORE isrm NOVEMBER, 1848, 


Prospects of the Missionary Enterprise—ILI. Obedience to Civil | schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose | will thus secure One Year's ndditional Claim for Profits over later 





Government—1V. Autumn Homily—V. ae and his Libellers— | attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and _ Entrants. 
VI. Ecclesiastical Intelligence— Vil Poetry : The Stars; from | to Artists and Mechanics, these little cit on will be found particu- In 1850, such Policy will have 3 years’ Bonus. 
the Spanish of Melendez—VIII. Saoey Notice: larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered + 1855, ” 8 ” 
3dipburgh : Myles Macphail, 11, St. David-street, as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- » 1860, ” 13 ” 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the w» 1865, ” 18 ” 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science » 1870, ” 2 ” 
Just published, price 68, are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. » 1875, a 


With a beautiful Portrait of Dr. Brunton, after Watson Gordon, and so on "every five y 





Pers MS for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the], 1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing | {n short, it isthe principle of & se Zia to the Division of 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. ALEX. BRUNTON, | ina few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- pees poh oe ous the pe = - for tl fami) 2 
D.D., one of the Ministers of the Tron Church, Edinburgh, and | Sty and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and | £07, other prudential motives ; as they can thus look f 

late Professor of Hebrew in the Edinburgh University. Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George increasing advantages as they advance in life, each period 0! of Dive 


Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Edinburgh: Myles Macphail, 11, St. David-street. sion they mares rive being. ed ditionas reTONE 3 





. sae ie = 2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which which 
HRISTI SON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. the Stenpemaeot Abstract tes familiarized, illustrated and were made to ae Sarina Seceaan Po aad bus; a 
ae. 6th Edition, price 1s. 4d. | rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with ‘OR EXAMPL. 
Christison’s French Fables, 2nd edition, price 1s. 4d, | Bumerous Cuts, Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. £1,000 ssvured in 1895 had increased at Inst division to £) to £1,600. 
Christison’s Italian Grammar, 2nd edition, price 3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section ~—- ae = a 
Christison’s Bi on Propositions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. A ~ 1144 the Staxnans Bragg + hare iegand py 
Y P * . s . ssuring upwards o illion Siz Hw 
ristison’s Racconti Istorici, price 1s, 4d. 4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane | Thousand Pounds. |The Income of the Company 's upwards of 


— s Histoire de France,—Ed. Christison ical; wi i : One Hundred and Forty Thousand Pow 
— » | and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the | Oe 4undred a orty TLL 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. WIL ros. : RHOMSOR. Menage 








a sGuide to Etymology, 4thedition, price 1s Taylor, Walto t 
° a & Maberly, Booksellers an¢ Publish t d King William-street, 1 
Eéinbersh » Myles Macphail, il St. David- street. University College, 98 "Upper Gower-strest, “and 27 ° ep ian, fongion. Rice wi can be obtained Np expense) by applir 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-row, cation at the Company's Offices or Agencies, 
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N ASSURANCE CORPORATION for 


MARINE ASSU RANCE.—Established 
ain George e First, a.p. 1720,—Offices, 7, 
and 16, Regent-street. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
a Established at York 1824. 


kee ee = a by yee Comper. 


_ giving an immediate 
\d uncerta 


al lives have ‘been en materially reduced, 
ihe Premiums Hor or Female ral bie — 
Prospectuses may be forad of 
Tondo Age gent gents: 
tr. few Dinsdale, 24, Bew-street, Covent-garden, 
Or Mr. % L. NEWMAN, 


uary and Secretary, York. 





Sr 


EDINBURGH, 
For — 


ul 


cOTTISH GcoTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LONDON. 
FE ASSURANCE, with these peculiar ad- 





yan 
1 The most Tatts ‘iivided an a the Assured exclusively. 
Annual Premiums per 1002. with whole profits :— 
= | Age 25. | Age30. | Age35. | Aged0. | Age45. | Age50. | Age55. 





£2.04.) £8 


£5 a elie ‘ola 2 


Reports, Tables, and every information, 


d. 
6 


£3. d. 
215 9 


a | £04 |i £«d. 
59 715 11 


may be had of he 


£+$] 


EE 
2 610 


Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square. 


London 


Ottice—12, Moorgate-street. 


_WILMER OWEN HARRIS, Agent and Secretary. 


guy LIFE 


ANCE SOCIETY, 


. 


ASSUR! 


Charles Pole, a Chairman, 


Boulton, Esq. 
He, Pleydel-Bouvere, 


Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Beaty Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Charles Littledale, Esq. 


r, Esq. 
Pepys ayia ae 
es Cu Esq. M.P. Henry Littledale, Esq. 

John Drummond, Esq. Sosnan, Wane Warde — Esq. 

Ellice, Esq . rice 

Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 

ranks, Bi Henry Rich, Esq. 

William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
apt. H. G. Hamil: } ae le a e Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, eorge Smith Thornton, Esq. 


Manage! 
Paes ets effected a with 


e Conditions contains 

‘which may be obtained a 
London, or of any of the Agents ‘of the Societ} 
i by this Office on 
e 

A Bonus art declared in Jan 
pate in the Profits | at Midsummer, 1843, 


The Premiums se 
than those of most o: 


to 
iat aos ~ made 


es One 
riod en od Policy cy Holders be became 
Society. 


the Profits of th 


Esq 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


to inform the public that the Holders of 
this Society are entitled to participate in the 
in their Pamphlet of 
t the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
= Lives are lower 
old established Offices. 

uary, 1844, to the Policy Hiehius 


ie the eee i on an average of the dif- 
the Sum insured, from the 


entitled to participate i in 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Capital £500,000. Empowered 


Policies issued b 
vision for the fami 
available resource 
Assured has, on all 


= or forfeiture 


this Society have a two-fold advan 
of the fant 


26, Cornhill, London. 
by Act of Parliament. 
d ti ~ 
i an augmenting pecuniary 
himse! f needful) while living. The 
omkan "the power to borrow, without 
of the Policy, two-thirds of the premiums 


of Profits ansUAL. 
Assurances for terms of years on the LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
Increased ities for travelling. 


Examples of Bonuses already declared, and Options. 






































s Bonus in Permanent} Sum the 
gE| Pree | takes | Sddition | Bonus in} Beduetion | Assured 
$12 8] mium. | out in Pe a Cash. | Annual | borrow 
< — > Premium. jon Policy. 
£|é 8d, }£adl&ad) &£ad|£ed 
{| 1837 | 26214 3) 1211511) 20 0 O | 54317 9 
1838 | 23715 6) 108.16 4, 17 7 6 | 494% 810 
1839 | 21118 6| 9516 9 1417 7 | 445 0 0 
ayloooi74. 3 4 1840 | 163 8 4) 751510) 1110 9 | 39511 1 
1841 | 159 3 4 15 0) 1019 8 | 36 2 3 
1842 | 132 2 6) 5817 6 81910 | 29613 4 
1843 8411 8} 3710 0 514 2 | 247 4 5 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, &c. may be had at the Office, 
‘rany of its branches in the country; or, on application, will be 
forwarded post free. . 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 
ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Ouran, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97 
| ag a hay inburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Cott 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


at 


Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
Most perfect security in a large 


id-up capital, and in the 


freat success which has fam wpe 4 it since its commencement, its 
aunual income being upwards - 


In 1841 the C 
m the sum insured teall 
Siena 
added the 3lst 


to Fticies from 


te 


at the General Meeting on 6th J 


— of 2/. per cent. per annum 
‘ae Palices of the Participating Class from 
December, 1840 ; and from 
coon 1837 We cent. _ annum was 
uly, 1848. The Bonus thus 

March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 1847, is 














rt Time Assured. |'to Bolter: | to Police | parable at 
ime ur icy 0 Policy | payable ai 
in 1841. in 1848. Death. 
—_———_ 
£5,000 | 13 yrs.10 mths.|€683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0} 78710 0 710 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0| 78710 0| 6,087 10 0 
5000 | 8 years 100 0 0| 78710 0| 5.88710 0 
5,000 | 6 years a oe 675 0 0| 5,675 0 0 
4 4 years ea [| 450 0 0] 5.450 
— 2 | 2 years fie 225 0 0 5,225 0 0 








apePreminms nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 


farance is : ae Life. 


id for the first five years, whene the In- 
rance money or charge exeept the 
forded on applicatiento 


0 en 
vy ker Pp. Every information will be 
dent Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Landon. 


THE ATHENZUM 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 


Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000. 


Presiden 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. . 
nrect 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 


Henry B. Aless +. — "| Will wa Ostler. Es 
exand illhiam er, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Ofuirchili, Bea. George Round, "Esq 


George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard 


James Sedgwick, ie. 

Frederick Squire, Esq. 

WwW m Henry Stone, Esq. 

DK cing, Best. Capt. W. Jobn Williams, 

John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 

Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. F.8.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague- juare. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies eee by this Office are purchased at their full value; 

or obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for a, mtg 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
feveicé the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 


=ae profits (gadhost toa trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
pom ; ipoared : share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the principio of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the ) polley-hobhers may participate equally in the 
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NT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, ILR.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. te t 
eror of Russia, most respectfull SO from the pu 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and TLOCKS. 
embracing all the late modern im, sovemenie, at the most econo- 
mical charges, Wate with gold dials, "dials 10 in 








four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamell 

guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. arran 

stantial and accurate going Lever W atches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-s' d 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely and 

maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by 4 WOLFF & ee 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London.—E. Wolff & Son 
inform Artists, Architects, and En wey ‘en they are 
manufacturing a Pure Plumbago or d Pencil “entirely 
free from grit, which will easily yield to indi Rubber, and insure 
perfect erasure ; it possesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, 
and will maintain a firm point. They have attained to so 
perfection in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at ‘all times. 
to ae pe same strength and one ee =. found a 
suitable for any particular purpose, an are P a 
fully equal to those used in in emer years, when they were made of 
the finest Cumberland ad which fe me resent time cannot be 
obtained cit fit r the bes’ The follow 
B, degrees pre. NHL. F., FF., HB, 


* This ate 2 a recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 
To be haa of Ackermann, 191, Regust-ctocet 5 Houghton, 30, 
Poultry ; and all respectable Stationers, & 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of i lyi ing _— Purified Lead 
Precis to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 


MMIGRATION being much required & | ABS. 
TRALIA, NEW ZE ALAND, &c., and as the s 

pense of an OUTFIT often prevents Individuals 5 chinieratng, 
S. W. SILVER & Co., CLOTI IERS, OUTFITT 
TRACTORS (having a large interest to maintain in Ecco Colonie, 
have been advised to make known that they can supply @ com 
able Outfit, including Bedding, for MALE or Yr EMALE Emigrants from 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful), and for 
Children in proportion, at No, 4, Bisnorscate-street Wirnin 





are 
B., 




















the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 


8. W.S. & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Outfits they supply, and as one of their objects is to promote Emi- 
Gration, they neither receive from Agents, or pay the too usual 
commission to any person introducing Passengers to be pe Sites gut. 
*assage and Outfit may be procured at the least 
but they will, on application, advise Passe! 
e to the Colonies, 


crs how to - 


Profits of the Soc Ta 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 
Date I Zotal — 
nerease on | payable, to 
Policy.| of =, = original ~ | which future 
Policy. Insurance. Bonuses 
will be added. 
No. £ . a d. £. a. d, | Plication. 
21 1806 500 415 10 2) 83°10 per cent. 91510 2 
521 1807 900 982 12 1)109°17 o 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 /1160 5 6} 9668 ,, 2360 5 6 
1395 | 1811 1600 |1328 8 6} 8302 4, 2028 8 6 
3286 1820 2000 +1906 13 5/9533 ,, 3906 13 5 so that the } 
3392 1820 5000 =/3553 17 8) 71°17 o 8558 17 8 expeuse ; 
4356 | 1s22 | 3000 |a5u 3 6847 x 5541 3 6 








uses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tom tothe to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi, towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, nt-street. 


YHE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selection. In silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 848. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street. 


( LASS, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &c.— 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. (late Pellatt & Green,) invite 
patos attention to their stock of the above articles, of which they 
ave always a most extensive, varied, and modern assortment. 
Quality, the best ; prices moderate.— Falcon Glass Works, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman- 























square. — 
LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can fected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to i 
nt-s . 
is! Moorgate-street, }-ondon. 
NUSXNS Stored Dip Candles, Ga. per lb. ; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 7)d.; London Composite, Victoria Com- 
pati, 104d. ; Victoria Wax and Sperm, 14d. ; Margarine Wax, 
1s. 2d. ; Best’ Sperm, 1a. Transparent W ax, la. 7d. , Genuine 
Wax, 3s. 2d. ; almrs Candles sd per Ib.; Best Mottled, 66s., and 
Yellow Soa) ap, 4 , 548., and 60 2 Ib. } aay W indsor, 
18. 8d., White ditto, ~ “éd., Pale ae 
Solar Oil, 38, 3d. per imp. gallon.” By THOMAS NUNN r} SONS’ 
(upwards of 36 years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’ 's Inn), 19, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 
ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
ays ae BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not jouning 
oose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of thi the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, bp do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
ton, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im: pgoemene, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
p= ery 8 securing the luxury ofa qualms Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at ALFE & Co.’s —— Establishment, 130s, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-stree te 
Caution.—Beware of the ome “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 





FURNITURE. RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbu ost respectfully to call the atten: 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with lined esata, in ben 







pen nee eens so cccc cece sececcccccccess -- 14 6 
with fast seats + O10 6 
Mahoran ny rn - match, from ........++++ - 330 
Solid mahogany loo tables, fold . 116 0 
ar 1 —— drawing-room ch: ene 
Couches’ to match, fi 300 
Mahogany chests of drawers, po 118 0 
Japamned chests of drewers; 110 0 
apanned c 0! convene, ‘om 0 0 
Dressing gl DEED tdncehesheseacecess seaneois 060 
Chimney glasses, best piate, from’ encoccnccce ccvcccecocses 32 ® O 
24, Pip bee FINSBURY.— Cc. LOADER, 





Particular attention is yauied é ‘the Address. 


obtain the most economic passa: , oy 
Representative in every Australian Colony, to ~ ue e 
Clothing monthly; thus they would forward small parcels o3 
expense. 

Nava and Miritary Orricers, MipsuirMen, Capers, Civie 
LIANS, Lapies, &c. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Capin-Pas- 
SENGER OuTFiTTING Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (t! 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, BisnopseatEe- 
STRE ¥! Wirnty), London, and each branch at St. Geonce’s Cres- 
< ENT. 4IVERPOOL, 


‘ANITARY PRECAUTION.—The Public are 
J reminded, that in 1832 BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY was. 
successfully employed by thousands, both in prevention and cure 
of Cholera, and that it has been the Brandy emiqloret in Guy’s, st 
Thomas’s, Westminster, and other Hospitals, both metropolitan 
and provincial. The subjoined are extracts fromsome testimo: 
then submitted to the public asa weeewe for confidence :— 

“ Grenadier Guards Hospital. 

“ The two samples of your Patent Brandy I had an opportuni 
of laying before the Board of Officers, which sat at the Regiment 
Hospital last Saturday, Every Pp | the Board approved of 
the Brandy, and have ordered ‘that it shi all be used for the sick. 

Gigaset) “J. Harrison, Surgeon-Major 

* Messrs. J. T. Betts & Co. Cy Guards.” 

38, Upper Gower-street. 
* “T do not hesitate to express my convictio om, that it is fully - 
free from any thing injurious to health, and contains as pure 
spirit as the best varieties of foreign brandy. 
(Signed) * EDWARD TURNER, , Professor of Chemistry in 
“John T. Betts, Esq. “the U niversity of i Landen.” 
C1 

“Tam bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that tor 

urity of spirit this cannot be su and that your Patent 

3randy is also quite free from those ‘acids which, though minute 
in quantity, always contaminates the ay spirit 








(Si ~~ * Joseru acy ological Chemist 
“To J. T. ts, Esq. the Board of Excise.” 
58, Aldersgate-street, 


“Your brandy is free from re acid an’ astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the t brandies im- 
ported from — 

Signed) “Joun Tuomas Cooper, 
“ Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy: ‘sand 

“To Mr. Betts. “St. Thomas's Le 9 tals. 

It may be had in single bottles at 3a. each, seew against the 
possibility of adulteration by Betts’s patent metallic capsule, - 
every respectable retail spirit merchant in town and country; 
also of wholesale spirit merchants, and at the distillery. 7 7, Smith 
field-bars, in quantities not less than two gallons, or one ioe in 
bottles at 18s. per gallon, bottles included, or in bulk at 16s, per 
gallon. Cash on delivery. 

ERFECT FREEDOM we COUGHS in ten 
Minutes after use is insured b; 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC WAFERS. 
From the Rey. J. Stainsby, Rector of Hanover, Jamaica :— 

“ Gentlemen,—Having been ¢ of an obstinate and dis z 
cough, under which 1 laboured for the last eleven mantis, by the 
use of Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, I take the liberty of addressi: 
you these few lines, hoping that my feeble testimeny of their 
cacy may be the means of inducing those who suffer as 1 have, 
apply to so safe and excellent a rooney. 

J. Starspy.” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS rv inetant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath ‘and lungs. 

They have a most pleasant “ye 

Price 1a, 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. box. 

Agents, Da Silva & Co. 1, Bri Plane, Fleet-street, London. Sold 
by all medicine venders. 


A MOST SINGULAR CURE of a BAD LEG 
by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—Mres. Eliza- 
beth Harker, of Willunga, Adelaide, had been us for near! 
thirty years with an d bad eg a blow, an 
which was thought ineereie, as it had defied the suit of several 
practitioners both in England and the colony. At last recourse 
was had to Holloway" 's Ointment and Pills, and by their efficacy 
a 1 has ay perfectly healed, presenting scarcely any trace of & 
und. s case has excited so much astonishment in the wer. 
that the oa for South Australia has published it in the Adelaide 
Observer of the 12th of February, 1848.—These surprising medicines 
are sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s estab! 














ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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This day is published, 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


By E. G. SQUIER, A.M., and E. H. DAVIS, M.D. 
With 207 Illustrations, elegantly printed in 4to., and bound in cloth, 32. 13s. 6d. 


General Observations on the Ancient Monuments.—Earthworks; Sacred Enclosures; Works of Defence; Mounds of Sacrifice and of Sepulture, Temple Mounds, 


ts and Or 
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